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THE ART OF TEACHING’ 


By A. H. UPHAM 


PRESIDENT OF MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


Tue history of Miami University through 
her century and more of achievement is a 
record of great teachers. All her thirteen 
presidents also have themselves conducted 
classes, most of them combining this ex- 
perience with their administrative duties. 
The roster of these scholarly and sympa- 
thetic men is more impressive than financial 
budgets or rapidly mounting enrolment 
figures, perhaps even than the accumulated 
achievements of a hundred graduating 
For these teachers of Miami men 
have awakened the youthful interest and 
quickened the young hearts of many gen- 
erations of students who in turn have 
passed on the inspiration to countless 
others. 

President Robert H. Bishop and his son, 
one mighty in philosophy and the other in 
Latin; William Holmes MeGuffey, who 
composed his famous readers while a pro- 
fessor of the elassies; John W. Scott, who 
instituted science teaching at Miami, and 
Orange Nash Stoddard, who continued the 
tradition; David Swing, developing among 
his lads of the preparatory school the love 
of humanity which enriched the message of 
a great preacher; Charles Elliott, not 

‘Inaugural address delivered at the exercises 


at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, October 20, 
1928, 


classes. 


always absorbed in his Greek; Robert 
White McFarland, whose boys followed him 
from the mathematics classroom to the 
battlefield; Andrew D. Hepburn, so long 
the kindly object of student veneration; W. 
O. Thompson, an inspiring teacher as he 
has always been a vigorous leader; Ray- 
mond M. Hughes, reluctantly closing the 
door of his laboratory to undertake admin- 
istrative tasks; Bruce Fink, honored by a 
long line of distinguished botanists who 
have profited by his instruction; these and 
many others have written the Miami record 
and established her position among colleges. 

Confronting such a list, one seeks natu- 
rally for the common factors of their great- 
ness. There ought to be some pervasive 
characteristic in them all, some distinctive 
Miami method which we can all cultivate 
and apply. But the search is at first dis- 
heartening. Their practices have little in 
common but the primitive simplicity forced 
upon them by circumstances. One at least, 
we are told, was delightfully absent- 
minded. Others never appeared so. Some 
were severe. Others were suspected of 
being very easy. Some quizzed regularly 
in Socratic fashion. Others could always 
be beguiled into lecturing. 

Indeed the records indicate that Miami 
has always been a rather simple-minded, 
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conservative institution. At first she was 
quite content to be the ‘‘ Yale of the West,”’ 
transplanting a New England curriculum 
into the Ohio Valley for the rugged sons of 
the pioneers. Upon marked innovations both 
faculty and trustees have looked askance. 
A law school was projected in 1827 and 
promptly given up. A medical school, 
considered in 1830, never came into being. 
The decade of the fifties saw the institution 
of a normal course for teachers, a depart- 
ment of physical education and a course in 
engineering, no one of which aroused much 
interest or survived beyond the Civil War. 
Miami’s unique contribution, the successful 
coordination of a new normal college with a 
very old college of liberal arts, was practi- 
cally forced upon her by the legislature in 
1902. As there has been no uniform pro- 
cedure in instruction, so there appears to 
have been no epoch-marking discovery as 
to purpose or organization. Ohio did not 
officially realize until 1885 that Miami was 
a state university. Yet it is generally 


recognized in American scholarship that 
the service of Miami University to higher 
education has been eminently valuable and 
far-reaching. 

Perhaps there has been a Miami system 


operating unobserved. Classes, for ex- 
ample, have always been small. For many 
years there were not students enough to 
provide any other kind. When larger 
numbers came additional instructors were 
found for them, and the old order con- 
tinued. There has been intimate personal 
acquaintance between faculty and students. 
This, too, has been happily inevitable. En- 
couraged by the faculty, students of Miami 
have continually devoted themselves to self- 
education, with a notable display of initia- 
tive and independence. As early as 1827 
some of these students purchased a printing 
press, installed it in the old Main Building 
and began publishing a monthly magazine. 
The literary societies provided abundant 
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drill in debate and oratory and often chal. 
lenged faculty authority instead of follow. 
ing it. Moreover, the battles of wits in 
their halls encouraged no small amount o; 
original research in history, economies anq 
political science. Students turned to books 
on their own initiative. 

But the outstanding fact of the system 
seems to have been the personalities of the 
teachers and the success with which they 
imparted ideals of culture and a love of 
learning to their young associates, They 
were men of high and noble character. 
They were deeply religious men, devout 
and God-fearing. Philosophy in its literal 
sense was the guiding spirit of their lives 
as our friends of Phi Beta Kappa would 
have it. Around the subjects of their 
thought and research played the creative 
fire of their own imaginations, and they 
were able somehow to bring their students 
into the cirele of this radiance. They 
knew and loved their boys. They were 
conscious of them sometimes as an audience 
for which they performed impromptu his. 
trionie tricks to eatch and hold their at- 
tention, sometimes as colleagues in age and 
interest with whom they shared their 
theories and enthusiasms. 

The contagion worked, as such contagion 
With such apparently hope- 
Greek 


always does. 
less media of communication as 
roots and Latin inflections and the higher 
mathematies, these lads caught unexpected 
visions and sometimes readjusted their en- 
tire lives. A manufacturer of international 
repute has noted as the greatest influence 
in his young manhood the drill-work in 
Latin syntax in a Miami classroom. A 
graduate once noted for his numerous ¢ol- 
lege escapades built up a rare and valuable 
collection of Roman coins, which he finally 
presented to the university. They were 
not routine-worshiping pedants, _ these 
Miami professors; they were teachers 0! 


men. Theirs was the art of teaching, the 
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re-creation of subject-matter in a crucible 
of living fire. 

At any other time than this I should 
apologize for these constant references to 
Miami and her history, for the conditions 
| have deseribed are by no means unique. 
They have been duplicated more or less in 
many of the earlier American colleges and 
universities, in which other devoted teach- 
ers, lacking a standardized method, unae- 
eustomed to think of education as a science, 
practiced it successfully as a fine art. 

I have no thought of attempting to dis- 
credit the marvelous developments of recent 
years in our knowledge of educational 
methods and technique, the measurement of 
results and the application of scientific 
knowledge and procedure to our problems. 
Such an attempt would be as ungracious as 
it would be futile. Miami University is 
thoroughly committed to the modern con- 
ceptions in education and is undertaking 
her full share of responsibility for experi- 
ment and practice in advancing these still 
further. Neither would I reflect adversely 
upon any of the plans, ideas or discoveries 
promulgated rather freely of late in both 
secondary and higher education. They 
seem natural enough in the restless, well- 
ripened, almost surfeited civilization in 
which we live. Comparable, one might 
imagine, was the Athens of the first cen- 
tury, in which Saint Paul found that ‘‘all 
the Athenians, and strangers which were 
there, spent their time in nothing else, but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.’’ 

Some of these new things are new. All 
of them are excellent and are destined for 
success when operated by sympathetic or 
even evangelistic partisans. I am only in- 
sisting that really effective education con- 
sists of method plus something else or for- 
mula plus something else; that, however 
iuch it may be a science, it is still blest of 
the Almighty because it is an art. Shake- 
speare once had Hamlet remark: ‘‘There 
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are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your phi- 
losophy’’ ; and there is reason to believe that 
he meant ‘‘natural philosophy,’’ as they 
then called one phase of science. At about 
the same time a very real English physician, 
Sir Thomas Browne, declared: ‘‘I love to 
lose myself in a mystery, to pursue my 
reason to an O altitudo!’’ 

When the alumni of our colleges en- 
deavor to interpret the greatness of profes- 
sors they once had, and grow incoherent in 
the process, it is highly probable that they 
are still captivated by some indefinable and 
unconscious classroom artistry or some 
soaring of the spirit that caught them up to 
the heights. 

Some of us have known master teachers 
who combined in a remarkable degree an 
accurate, detailed, impersonal sense of fact 
with the rare humor and contagious enthu- 
siasm that made them almost objects of 
reverence. Sometimes they themselves have 
not realized wherein their greatness lay. 
More frequently their young disciples, un- 
able or unwilling to grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the experience they were enjoying, 
have gone out to practice the mysteries of 
the master only to find the wand broken 
and the charm lost. For they have imi- 
tated the mechanism of method, the meticu- 
lous accuracy of detail, and have forgotten 
the spirit back of the process. 

Impressed by the unparalleled advances 
in scientific knowledge in the past genera- 
tion, we have all been intrigued by its 
accuracy and strict methodology. Subjects 
of study which once made little or no pre- 
tense to such distinction we have sought to 
reclassify as sciences and to reorganize in 
terms of scientific method. In exactness, 
we have said, lies real virtue. Then closing 
our eyes to the many-sidedness of this great 
master spirit of the age, we have set about 
converting all things to its obvious mecha- 
nism. Creation and appreciation in litera- 
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ture almost gave place to the more teach- 
able scientific philology. Psychology set 
up as a science; then sociology and peda- 
gogy. Recently there have been demands 
that even art itself should adopt more sci- 
entific methods. 

Accuracy in detail and a rigid structure 
of fact are excellent things. But an ex- 
professor of English does not need to re- 
mind you that these are not all of science. 
‘‘A great empire and little minds,’’ said 
Edmund Burke, ‘‘go ill together.’’ The 
vast empire of the sciences requires a 
breadth of vision and a range of faculties 
in those who are at home in it that might 
well discourage the best of us. A well- 
known author was recently described fa- 
cetiously as ‘‘a Methodist in a laboratory 
apron.’’ Again reverting to original mean- 
ings one might express a caution lest lab- 
oratory aprons clothe too many who are 
methodists and little else. 

For youth certainly and perhaps for 
most of us much of the contagion of the 
sciences lies on what we may call their art 
side. We are challenged by the mysteries 
into which they venture, by the imagina- 
tive flights which anticipate discoveries, by 
the courage that ventures even life itself 
for the good of mankind. For the sake of 
recognition among the sciences, our sub- 
jects of scholarly interest can ill afford to 
neglect the very factors which make science 
itself a vital, human thing. As always, 
scholarship is a narrow, devious path be- 
tween the wilderness of dilettantism and 
the morass of pedantry. 

Perhaps by now we have arrived at the 
secret of Miami University, seen propheti- 
eally by its founders and handed down for 
a century. The great tradition of Old 
Miami seems to be the tradition of culture 
and liberal learning, sympathetically inter- 
preted by men of character, scholarship and 
genial humanity. I tried to say this pub- 
licly onee before. Promptly I was inter- 
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preted as saying that the only work in 
Miami worth while was that of the liberg| 
arts college and all things else should give 
way to it. Which only goes to show hoy 
we are enslaved in our thinking by formy. 
las and categories. Let us think rather of 
the spirit of liberal culture, which is loath 
to be bound by the confines of schools or 
so-called departments of instruction. |t js 
a changing, illusory element, and our at. 
tempts to harness it have changed much 
through the years. Perhaps it is just an 
interest in life as well as living, a longing 
to relate our routine experiences to the 
scheme of things here and hereafter. 
When Miami University first undertook. 
under her charter, to cultivate ‘‘the liberal 
arts and sciences,’’ she did so with a fixed 
curriculum consisting of four years of 
Latin, four years of Greek, a year and a 
half of Hebrew, two and a half of mathe- 
matics. There was a year of history and 
a year of philosophy, but only a half year 
each of chemistry, physics and _ political 
economy. She cherishes the liberal spirit 
now with a wide variety of sciences and 
modern languages, with economics, sociol- 
ogy and politics, and with Shakespeare's 
portion of ‘‘a little Latin and less Greek.” 
This is not all the story. Twenty-five 
years ago Miami entered upon what ob- 
servers considered the hazardous enterprise 
of maintaining a professional school for 
teachers alongside and cooperating with the 
traditional college of liberal arts. Hazard- 
ous it was, for these were at first elemen- 
tary teachers, and the course was of only 
two years’ duration. This project brouglit 
girls to the campus in unheard-of numbers; 
also summer sessions and a practice school. 
It was an interesting experiment and the 
patient nearly died. But the leaven of 
the great tradition began to work, and 
actual, understanding cooperation became 
first a theory, then a welcome fact. The 
school of education, eagerly seeking after 
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constant advancement in spirit as in 
method, now speaks with the arts faculty 
, common language of scholarly ideals and 
the appreciation of the arts. The pro- 
fessional spirit is tempered by the liberal, 
even as the liberal spirit is quickened into 
creater vitality and effectiveness by the 
presence of a professional objective. 

Another quarter century sees us at the 
threshold of another similar experiment. 
We have assembled here this week in honor 
of the institution of another academic divi- 
sion of Miami University. This, too, is a 
professional training-school, the school of 
business administration. It recognizes the 
unprecedented trend of our young man- 
hood in recent years to business pursuits, 
the elevation of business itself to be a 
thing of scholarship, ethical ideals, sound 
practices and a mission of unselfish service 
—in the best sense a profession. Here in 
the midst of a erowded industrial region, 
ina land teeming with schools and colleges 
of business, one naturally questions what 
particular funetion shall be assumed by 
the Miami School of Business Administra- 
tion that it may render most valuable 
service to its public. 

The answer, I am sure, is found once 
more in the Miami tradition. It was an- 
ticipated in the birth of this school out of 
the very heart of the liberal arts college; 
anticipated too in the years of conference 
and planning with which President Hughes 
prepared the way so carefully for this new 
development. This is to be a liberal col- 
lege of business administration, building 
its more technical subject-matter on a firm, 
well-laid foundation of language and litera- 
ture, history and government. Again there 
appears the time-honored ideal of technique 
plus something else. 

Even for the immediate future the circle 
does not seem complete. A century of 
recognition of esthetic and spiritual values 
seems to point directly at a school of fine 
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arts, where appreciation and creation may 
both be encouraged. It would indeed be 
another bridging of the gap, a harmonizing 
of extremes. Until recently art schools 
and conservatories have deplored time 
wasted on scholastic studies, and colleges 
have considered only art history and the 
theory of music really educational. There 
have been concessions here and there. 
Music students were encouraged to acquire 
a little French and Italian; they might 
need it in singing. Courses in play-pro- 
duction and the writing of poetry found 
their way into academic curricula because 
they were sponsored by the old and re- 
liable department of English. Students 
confused the issue still more by asking 
credits for band-practice and sign-painting. 
Now we stand face to face with a situation 
where young people desire to cultivate a 
talent they think they have and reinforce 
it with a college education. Perhaps the 
day is also at hand when our colleges of 
liberal arts will find comfort in the fine 
arts against the invasions of the practical 
arts. Imagination, a fine sense of the ex- 
quisite or the beautiful, the creative im- 
pulse cultivated or admired—these are the 
quickening factors in all our teaching and 
our scholarship that is not mere routine 
drudgery. In the fine arts these qualities 
all come into their own. 

After all, Miami appears to have some- 
thing of the unique about her, being con- 
siderably given to paradoxes. She is new 
in that she admits being old and frankly 
relies upon an ancient tradition. She seeks 
distinction not in novelty or extreme, but 
in attempting a golden mean, a harmon- 
izing of the time-honored ideals of culture 
and the humanities with the most modern 
technique of certain of the professions. 
Being a state university dedicated at pub- 
lic expense to publie service, she has no 
ambition in the direction of technological 
instruction or the multiplicity of courses 
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of any sort. Most state universities began 
that way, but pressure to prepare for one 
thing and another has complicated them 
beyond measure as their enrolment has 
mounted far beyond anticipation. Being a 
state university Miami is still comfortably 
small, as modern colleges go, with a gen- 
uine community life, centered upon the 
campus. Sequestered in a country village 
in which education is the chief industry, 
Miami lies within an hour and a half of 
perhaps a million people representing an 
enormous variety of industries. 

Miami is not the state university; she is 
a state university, which only of late has 
entered upon the real significance of her 
name. QOhio alone, among the states, ac- 
cepted as her wards two institutions of 
learning which came with the acquisition 
of great tracts of private lands, and has 
acknowledged and performed faithfully her 
obligation of guardianship and support. 
Other states in considerable number main- 
tain both state university and agricultural 
college, and are often at a loss to differ- 
entiate their scope and function. Ohio, in 
addition to a great central state university 
of which the agricultural college is a part, 
provides Ohio and Miami universities, both 
still keeping their trust as associations of 
colleges with closely-related objectives and 
united in loyalty to the humanities. As 
publicly supported junior colleges spring 
like mushrooms from the fertile soil of local 
pride and ambition, and state normal 
schools advance themselves to four-year, 
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degree-granting colleges with expanded 
curricula, it becomes more apparent every 
year that the State of Ohio in her leaner 
decades constructed a comprehensive anq 
effective system of higher education for the 
time of her prosperity. 

It has come to me, as to few other men, 
to know intimately the great teachers who 
have made and kept the Miami tradition. 
A few I have known in person; most of 
them through the records of their impress 
and the testimony of young admirers jp 
whom age did not dim the glory of these 
memories. Perhaps this is why I am irre. 
sistibly drawn to look backward on this 
occasion for the inspiration to look for. 
ward. Our real task is with the Miami 
of to-morrow, with her constantly renewed 
problems of adjustment to new conditions 
and the anticipation of others yet to come. 
In the primitive middle west of a century 
ago Miami University was a leader of 
pioneers. In a riper, more luxurious civ- 
ilization Miami must still nurture and send 
forth the young pioneers of thought and 
discovery, with the prayer that their mea- 
sure of service may be as large and repu- 
table as that of their forebears. In as- 
suming my humble part in the evolving 
human force we call Miami University it is 
my conviction that a century of history 
has taught us that our prime responsibility 
here is that of teaching in the love of it 
students who may catch the contagion of 
scholarship from our lips as they learn the 
dignity of character from our lives. 


THE AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS 


By ARCHIE M. PALMER 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


Ever since the days when Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson were ex- 
erting themselves in the interest of an 
entente cordiale between France and the 





struggling young American Republic, there 
has been gradually evolving a strong intel- 
lectual sympathy between the two coun- 
tries. The late World War has contributed 
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~) a greater extent than any other single 
event in arousing and bringing the Ameri- 
can people to a full realization of the 
wealth of intellectual and inspirational 
opportunities available in France for 
Americans. 

With the cultural background provided 
by the outstanding contributions of her 
many great masters in all fields of thought, 
+ is not at all surprising that France 
should attract Ameriean scholars. The 
mere enumeration of the great names of 
those savants who have developed and 
passed on this tradition of learning and 
culture would resolve itself into a cata- 
logue of the French intellectual leaders 
who have in many fields—in literature, in 
sience and in art—set standards not only 
for France but for the entire world. 

These great men were usually skilful 
teachers as well as creators and discoverers, 
and they had many worthy disciples, capa- 
ble young scholars who spread abroad the 
ideas and vision of their masters, thereby 
prolonging and extending their influence 
by supplying the needed interpretations 
id elaborations. In many fields these 
young scholars set the pace of intellectual 
progress in Europe. 

It was in order to develop a more com- 
plete realization and consideration of the 
immeasurable contribution to science and 
learning made through the ages by these 
great minds that an organization known as 
he American Field Service Fellowships 
for French Universities was established 
shortly after the World War. It was also 
“in order to provide an enduring memorial 
to the one hundred and twenty-seven Field 
Service men who gave their lives to the 
cause and to perpetuate among future gen- 
erations the mutual understanding and 
traternity of spirit which marked their 
relations during the war that the organiza- 
tion has continued its activities. 

Each year awards are made of a series 

fellowships for advanced study in 
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France to qualified candidates selected 
from among the graduates of American 
colleges and universities and from the 
technical and industrial field. A limited 
number of these fellowships are available 
for the year 1929-30. Each will carry a 
stipend of $1,200 and will be tenable for 
one year. A fellowship may be renewed 
for a second year upon application pro- 
vided circumstances warrant it. 

In general, these fellowships are offered 
in the following fields of study: agricul- 
ture, anthropology, archeology and history 
of art, architecture, astronomy, biology, 
botany, chemistry, classical languages and 
literature, criminology, economics, educa- 
tion, English language and _ literature, 
geology, geography, history, law, mathe- 
matics, medicine and surgery, oriental 
languages and literature, philosophy, po- 
litical science and international law, psy- 
chology, religion, Romance languages and 
literature, Semitic languages and _ litera- 
ture, Slavic languages and literature, 
sociology and zoology. A candidate may 
choose the field of study he prefers but 
usually the fellowships will be granted only 
for the pursuit of advanced study in the 
field in which the candidate has shown 
proficiency. 

The fellowships are offered for study in 
the universities and faculties and other 
institutions of higher learning in Paris and 
in the sixteen provincial universities. The 
candidate may designate his choice of the 
institution in which to pursue his work, 
but the desirability of a period of residence 
in a provincial university is strongly 
recommended. 

The fellowships are open at present only 
to men. A candidate must be a citizen of 
the United States or of one of its posses- 
sions. He must at the time of making 
application be a graduate of a college of 
recognized standing or of a professional 
school requiring three years of study for a 
degree ; or, if not qualified in either of these 
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ways, must be twenty-four years of age and 
must have spent five years in work requir- 
ing high technical skill. He must be of 
good moral character and _ intellectual 
ability, of suitable personal qualities, and 
must have a practical ability to use French 
books both in general subjects and in his 
own field, and be able to speak French and 
understand lectures delivered in French. 

Applicants who accept the award of 
a fellowship are expected to sail for France 
on or about July 1, or preferably earlier, 
in the year in which the award is made. 
Unless already so proficient in the lan- 
guage as to be exempt from this require- 
ment they are required to devote the first 
summer to the study and practice of oral 
French. It is strongly recommended that 
in such cases the first few months be spent 
in the provinces, where experience indi- 
cates that the most rapid progress can be 
made in learning the language. 

Rich opportunities in every field of 
study and research are afforded in the 
universities of France to American stu- 
dents. The graduate of an American col- 
lege who desires to proceed to an advanced 
degree will find that a French university 
degree equivalent in standing to the Ph.D. 
of an American university of recognized 
standing and declared by the French uni- 
versity authorities to have the same scien- 
tific and academic value as the state 
doctorate (doctorat d’état) can now be 
obtained in all of the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Paris and at all of the other 
sixteen French universities, while opportu- 
nities for study in the specialized national 
and independent institutions are also avail- 
able to him. 

Applications must be filed not later than 
January 1 of the year in which the award 
is to be made. Full information and appli- 
eation blanks may be obtained by address- 
ing Archie M. Palmer, the Assistant 
Director of the Institute of International 
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Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 
mF. 

The tremendous increase in recent years 
of interest in the study of Romance lan. 
guages, and particularly of French, has 
caused many an American student to cast 
a longing eye on the possibilities of study 
in France. Teachers of French can beneft 
greatly from a period of study in France 
where they can observe and learn at first 
hand the spirit and culture and instity. 
tions of the country whose literature they 
interpret to their own students in the class. 
room and from the lecture platform. Not 
merely do the teachers themselves profit 
from this experience but they carry back 
to their own people an intelligent and 
sympathetic understanding and apprecia- 
tion of their subject-matter. 

It is not always possible for the ambi 
tious young teacher who is devoting himself 
to a life of service in the field of education 
to provide from his meager earnings the 
necessary funds for a trip abroad, much as 
he may recognize and cherish its value to 
him personally and to the enhancement of 
his professional advancement. Opportu- 
nity for such deserving scholars to enjoy 
the advantages of foreign study is made 
possible through the American Field Ser- 
vice Fellowships and a number of other 
fine fellowships and scholarships estab- 
lished by far-sighted individuals, founda- 
tions, colleges and universities, and other 
institutions. 

The fundamental idea behind practically 
all these foreign study opportunities is the 
desire to make it possible for America to 
broaden her horizon and to promote inter- 
national goodwill through a better mutual 
understanding between the United States 
and foreign countries. That the further 
ance of this ideal is being realized is clearly 
manifest in the activities of those who have 
returned after an enjoyment of these 
opportunities and the increasing breadth 
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of vision and of interest in international 
affairs on the part of our people generally 
and of our youth particularly. 

Although a great deal of interest in the 
American Field Service Fellowships is 
manifested by the graduates of American 
colleges and universities the selection of 
candidates is accomplished through a very 
effective refining process which results in 
the final consideration of only those candi- 
dates having the highest qualifications. 
Out of the several hundred applications 
submitted for the American Field Service 
Fellowships available for study in France 
for 1928-29, only ninety-one were taken 
into final consideration. According to the 
addresses given on their applications these 
candidates hailed from thirty states in the 
Union and from three foreign countries. 
They were well distributed, many of them 
coming from states west of the Mississippi. 
About one third expressed the intention of 
pursuing their advanced study in France 
in the field of Romance languages and lit- 
erature. Preferences for work in history, 
especially French history, in _ political 
science and international law, in philoso- 
phy and in the physical sciences were ex- 
pressed by a large number. 

The fellowships for the year 1928-29 
have been awarded to the following per- 
Sons: 

William T. Bandy, Jr., assistant in French at 
the University of Illinois; B.A., M.A. Vanderbilt 
University, also studied at the University of Paris; 
will work in the field of Romance languages and 
literature under the direction of Professor Balden- 
sperger at the University of Paris for doctorat de 
l'Université de Paris on L’Evolution de la 
Critique Baudelairienne. 

Albert E. Blumberg, graduate student at Yale 
University; A.B. Johns Hopkins University; will 
continue work begun at Yale University on the 
history and philosophy of science. 

William G. Crane, instructor in English at the 
University of Cincinnati; B.A., M.A. State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; will study English literature of 
the Renaissance and its continental background 


under Professor Feuillerat at the University of 
Rennes, 
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Grayson L. Kirk, assistant in political science at 
the University of Wisconsin; A.B. Miami Univer- 
sity, A.M. Clark University; will make a study of 
French colonial and domestic administration at the 
Eeole Libre des Sciences Politiques in Paris. 

George S. Lane, American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion fellow at the University of Iceland; B.A., 
M.A. State University of Iowa; will study com- 
parative philology under Professor Meillet and will 
work in Sanskrit and Celtic. 

Milton Lowenstein, graduate student at New 
York University; A.B. Columbia University, also 
studied at the University of Paris and the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Fine Arts; will complete a 
treatise on monastic Romanesque architecture of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Cornwell B. Rogers, graduate student and in- 
structor in history at Yale University; A.B. 
Princeton University, M.A. Columbia University, 
also studied at Harvard University and the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble; will do historical research in 
the period of the French Revolution. 

Clifford N. Wall, instructor in physies at the 
University of Illinois; B.A., M.S., Ph.D. Univer- 
sity of Illinois, also studied at Northwestern 
College and Carnegie Institute of Technology; will 
work at Strasbourg and Paris in an attempt to 
construct a theory which will quantitatively ac- 
count for the magnetic properties of ferromagnetic 
crystals such as pyrhotite, magnetite, iron crystals, 
hematite, etc. 

Herbert C. Youtie, graduate student at Colum- 
bia University; B.A. University of Cincinnati; 
will study Greek paleography at the Ecole Pratique 
des Hautes Etudes of the University of Paris. 


The fellowships have been renewed for 
the second year for the following who spent 
the academic year 1927-28 in France as 
American Field Service fellows: 


William L. Crain, instructor in Romance lan- 
guages at Lehigh University; B.A. University of 
North Dakota, M.A. University of Chicago; is 
working on Balzac and plans to bring out a criti- 
eal edition of Sur Catherine de Médicis. 

Don L. Demorest, assistant professor of Romanic 
languages at Miami University; B.A., M.A. Ohio 
State University, Dipléme de 1’Beole de Prepara- 
tion de Professeurs de Frangais & 1’ftranger; is 
working in Paris on the imagery in Flaubert’s 
works. 

Robert Lee Humber, student at the University 
of Paris; B.A., LL.B. Wake Forest College, M.A. 
Harvard University, B.Litt. Oxford; is working 
on a thesis on Calhoun’s political ideas. 
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Some years ago at a meeting of in- 
ternational societies the late Andrew 
Carnegie remarked that in time there 
would be no place in the world for the 
peace societies which he had founded, but 
that there would always be need for 
organizations which would bring different 
countries together in points of intellectual 
contact. 

Whether one is a foe or a friend of in- 
ternationalism, whether one believes in a 
society of nations or thinks that the human 
race will prosper best when parceled into 
small, assertive nationalities, one must 
admit that in the future, as in the past, 
nations will be stimulated by the contact of 
one civilization with another. The under- 
standing and appreciation of one’s neigh- 
bors can be best realized through a compre- 
hension of their culture, of their social life 
and of their psychology. In what more 
effective way can this end be attained than 
through the interchange of students and 
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teachers, thereby effecting the interpreta. 
tion through the observing eyes of critica] 
youth? 

The American Field Service Fellowships 
are now approaching the completion of q 
decade during which one hundred and 
fifty-nine of these fellowships have been 
awarded to the American Field Servic 
fellows. The positions which they have 
assumed since their return to the United 
States are an indication of the high type 
of candidate, both academic and _ profes. 
sional, which has been selected to enjoy 
these opportunities. A study of the rec. 
ords and subsequent accomplishments of 
the returned fellows is contemplated dur. 
ing the current year which will serve as an 
attempt to survey the results of the initial 
ten years of this movement to develop a 
more complete realization and considera- 
tion of the contributions made to science 
and learning by the great minds of 
France. 


UNVEILING OF 


DR. DEWEY’S BUST" 


By Professor WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


A rew of your friends, Professor Dewey, are 
here gathered to perform an act of friendship. 
We who are present are but a few of the many 
who participate with us. And these conscious 
friends are but a minute fraction of that larger 
number who profit from the contribution you 
have made to the world. 

It is an act of friendship, I say. We do not 
claim that we are here to honor you. We 
should like to do so, but it is not for us to honor 
you, not at any rate by gift or ceremonial. 


1 The bust of Professor Dewey was presented to 
him by his former students and others who wished 
to express in some measure their indebtedness to 
him. It stands for the time being, by the kindness 
of Professor Dewey, in the philosophy of education 
reading room at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Possibly by living out your teachings and ex- 
tending them it might be done, but we do not 
come making any such claim. It is as friends, 
appreciative of what you have done for us, that 
we come to let you and others know somewhat of 
our debt of gratitude and our admiration. 

I am permitted to speak for the others. They 
in their letters to the committee approving the 
plan use such expressions as: 


‘‘Great pleasure,’’ ‘‘happy to have part,”’ 
‘‘tremendously interested,’’ ‘‘ very happy,’’ ‘‘very 
great pleasure,’’ ‘‘great satisfaction,’’ ‘‘glad to 
have the opportunity,’’ ‘‘the privilege of shar 
ing,’’ ‘‘delighted,’’ ‘‘greatly pleased,’’ ‘‘it is & 
rare opportunity,’’ ‘‘I am filled with pleasure to 
have the opportunity,’’ ‘‘ Anything in connection 
with John Dewey arouses my enthusiasm,’’ ‘‘I am 
delighted to join with the rest of you in paying ® 
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tribute of affection and admiration to John 


Dewey. "7 

Our Lady of Mercy: ‘‘It gives me great plea- 
sure indeed to be allowed to join in this tribute of 
affectionate regard to a great man whom I am 
»roud to look upon as my friend.’’ 

_., homage to America’s foremost thinker. 

No financial contribution, however great, could 
indicate the extent to which all of us at Columbia 
are indebted to John Dewey, not merely as scholar 
.J teacher, but as leader and friend. 

From the standpoint of the ages John Dewey is 
the great man of our age. 

Rarely do we meet a teacher whose influence is 
sp lasting as that of John Dewey. 

. easily the first and greatest of all our phi- 
losophers of education. 


al 


. not only a great admiration. . . . He is one 
of the best men I have ever known. 

Within the span of his own lifetime, Dr. Dewey’s 
nfluence has been immeasurable. 

My contact with him, as a student, has been 
among the outstanding experiences of my life; it 
has left a profound impress and exerted an influ- 
ence upon my ideals, mind and character that has 
been continuous and invaluable. I love and revere 
him as one of the few truly great men whom it has 
been my good fortune to know. My gratitude to 
him is boundless. 

My profound appreciation of the service which 
Dr. Dewey has rendered to the thinking of our 
time and therefore to future civilization. For mul- 
titudes of us he has made a new world. I recall 
with increasing gratitude the three years of gradu- 
ate work which I had chiefly with him in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is an honor and a privilege 
to have a small part in giving permanent recog- 
nition to his profound and lasting services to 


humanity. 


But not all in writing to the committee have 
expressed themselves in the same strain. There 
were other and variant voices. 


A more inappropriate gift could hardly have 


been chosen. 


. & pleasure for me to serve on the Advisory 
... I like to give advice . 
case I have two headings for the advice: 
First, tell Dewey, when he sits, not to look so 
damn benign, gentle and easy: it is not entirely 
natural and it is an obstacle for those of his 
friends who try to put his principles at work in a 


Committee. . in this 
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world of people who like a statue or a picture of a 
seer to look a little fierce or scrappy. Tell Dewey 
to think of , or university administration, 
or Governor Fuller. 

My advice to Epstein is not to fall for that be- 
nign expression. Tell him to aestheticize the 
intellectual-barroom strain in Dewey’s ensemble. 
Make him read Dewey’s crucifixion of 
and catch the spirit of that... . 

I have some more advice ...a sculptor or a 
painter, when he does a real star, expects to be 
paid less than for an ordinary commission. Good 
business men, and many painters and sculptors are 
that, know that the advertising value of their pre- 
serving celebrities for the future, is of the first 
rank. I think you could take a chance with Epstein 
by pleading that reason and reinforce it by a hard- 
luck story accompanied by tears. 
hopes , y 

And now I wish to direct my remarks not to 
Professor Dewey, but to the others here gath- 
ered. I shall be pardoned, I hope, if I say a 
word or two of my own opinion regarding our 
friend. 

Any right that I have to speak for his place 
in philosophy may be questioned, but I think 
he has made the greatest contribution to thought 
yet made by an American, and that he must be 
included among the great thinkers of all time 
to now. Certainly these things are true of his 
contribution to education. No school child in 
this country but feels the effect of his teaching, 
and no teacher or school official. And his in- 
fluence grows not only here but elsewhere; many 
foreign countries feel it. He is the widest 
known American educator. Where the influ- 
ence of his ideas is not yet felt, there is (to my 
judgment) evident want of it. 

As we look to the ancient days for compari- 
sons I see in Professor Dewey the modest sin- 
cerity of Socrates, the radical constructive 
thinking of Plato, the balanced outlook of 
Aristotle. Like Socrates he too has brought 
philosophy down from the clouds to dwell 
among men. Like Plato he has married phi- 
losophy and education with like fertile results. 
Like Aristotle he has mediated conflicts, but less 
often by finding a “mean” between contending 
elements than by showing the unreality of con- 
flict and shifting the problem to more fruitful 
lines. 
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If we look for analogous comparisons to the 
history of British thought, we see in Professor 
Dewey the same common sense approach to ex- 
perience which characterized John Locke, but 
with a penetration more like Hume’s. Unlike 
Hume, however, he leaves us with a positive 
program. 

As we come to the time in which Professor 
Dewey has lived, I hesitate to speak, especially 
in Professor Dewey’s presence. It is difficult 
to choose from the many lines of contribution 
he has made. To me his contributions lie prin- 
cipally (1) in the conception of experience to 
which he directs us and the extraordinarily 
penetrating analyses he has made of it, thus 
changing our conception of philosophy and de- 
livering us from so many old puzzles; (2) in 
his biological psychology so fertile in its fune- 
tional control; (3) allied to both the foregoing, 
in his conception of intelligence as primarily in- 
strumental, which through his How We Think 
is revolutionizing teaching on all sides; (4) in 
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his demarking of the significance of the social 
factor in experience. 

These and more are so conceived as to cop. 
stitute the most thoroughgoing grasp yet 
achieved of how civilization is to be placed on 
a functional and dynamic basis. 

More personally, to those of us who know 
him, the modesty of the man, his kindliness, his 
generosity, his friendliness, are possibly the 
characteristics that most make us love him: 
while his marvelous penetration, his alertness 
to new and hitherto unnoted significances—jp g 
word his creative ability—win our profoundest 
admiration. 

This is “our friend, a man as we may say, 
the best of all his time that we have known, 
and moreover the most wise and the most just.” 

To you, Professor Dewey, whom we thus 
cherish, in behalf of all who have participated 
with us, I now present this bust. As enduring 
as may be its bronze, more lasting will be your 
influence for good among men. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AMERICAN GIFT TO THE UNIVERSITY 
AT HEIDELBERG 

AccorpInG to a wireless dispatch to the New 
York Times, Ambassador Jacob Gould Schur- 
man on December 17 turned over to Heidelberg 
University, where he was a student fifty years 
ago, a donation from Americans of more than 
$500,000 for the construction of a new audito- 
rium. The ambassador was made an honorary 
citizen and after festivities in connection with 
these acts a torchlight procession was held in 
his honor. Dr. Schurman had been called upon 
to make four speeches, which he delivered in 
German. 

The streets and buildings of this beautiful 
city on the Neckar were decorated with the 
Stars and Stripes side by side with the Ger- 
man national flag and the university colors. 
The students were dressed in the uniforms of 
their corps and further color was added by 
the picturesque dress of the natives. Paul 
Loebe, president of the Reichstag, and several 
government officials attended the ceremonies. 

Last spring when an honorary degree was 
conferred on Ambassador Schurman by the 





university he learned that there was need of 
a new structure for lecture rooms for the in- 
creasing student body. He consulted a nun- 
ber of his friends and former students of 
Heidelberg with regard to raising a fund of 
$300,000, which it was estimated was required. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., promised half the 
entire amount and the remainder was con- 
tributed by W. A. Harriman, P. Chrysler, Clar- 
ence L. Dillon, George F. Baker, William For, 
Mortimer L. Schiff, James Speyer, Charles P. 
Taft, Paul and Felix Warburg and others 
Later realizing that this estimate was inade- 
quate, the Ambassador asked for another $200,- 
000, which was quickly oversubscribed. 

After recalling incidents of his student days 
at Heidelberg Dr. Schurman made this Christ- 
mas present “in recognition of high and help- 
ful service to American students for over 4 
century.” 

Immediately afterward, Dr. Walz, mayor of 
Heidelberg and a fellow-student with Dr. 
Schurman at the university, conferred on him 
honorary citizenship. Regarding the proposed 
building Dr. Schurman said: 
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I can not but think of this building and of the 
former service of the university to America as a 
nanifestation of genuine friendship which exists 
between our two peoples. We have much in com- 


nve 


weial and commercial relations, culture, science, 
rlitieal institutions and international ideals, and 
jevotion to peace and the highest progress of man- 
kind. May the new hall be an abiding token of 
our friendship and of the high objects for which 
both nations stand, 


THE CHILDREN’S BUREAU OF THE 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Cro as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the year in the field of child welfare 
the saving of thousands of infant lives, making 
the infant mortality rate for 1927 the lowest 
in the history of the United States, Miss Grace 
Abbott, chief of the children’s bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor, in her annual re- 
port made publie on December 11 deseribes the 
activities carried on throughout the country on 
behalf of children, and indicates also that some 
progress is being made toward reducing the 
maternal mortality rate. 

Pointing out that there were 65 infant deaths 
per 1,000 live births in the birth-registration 
area in 1927 as compared with 73 for the area 
in 1926, Miss Abbott’s report shows that 21 
States had an even lower rate than 65 during 
the year. 

“Though these rates reflect great progress,” 
she states, “no State has as yet reached the 
low level of New Zealand, where the rate was 
9 in 1927. Idaho, Oregon and Washington, 
however, have rates sufficiently low to lead to 
the hope that if the present resources and facili- 
ties are continued and developed it may yet be 
said that there are some States in which it is 
as safe to be a baby as in New Zealand.” 

Oregon, with an infant death rate of 48 per 
1,000 live births, holds the place of honor, and 
Idaho ties with Washington for second place 
with a rate of 50. Other States with low rates 
are: Nebraska, 51; Minnesota, 52; Utah, 54; 
lowa and Kansas, 55, and New York, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Conneeticut, all of which had a 
rate of 59, 

A study of the eauses of death among Ameri- 
can babies, Miss Abbott says, shows that in the 
expanding birth-registration area since 1920 
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there has been a marked decrease in mortality 
rates for gastro-intestinal diseases and a slight 
decrease in rates for natal and prenatal causes. 
For the former the average annual rate of de- 
cline from 1920 to 1926 was 6.9 per eent., and 
for the latter 1.2 per cent. 

The decreases, the report declares, “are un- 
questionably associated with the general im- 
provement in public health, the establishment of 
child-health conferences, the development of 
prenatal clinics, the distribution of literature, 
and public education regarding the importance 
of breast feeding.” 

Pointing out that “it is too much to expect 
that the death rate among women in childbirth 
will show so general and substantial a reduc- 
tion as does the infant death rate,” the report 
shows that in 16 of the 34 States for which 
Census Bureau figures were available at the 
time of writing, the maternal death rate had 
declined, and had remained stationary in two 
States only. A comparison of maternal mor- 
tality prior to operation of the maternity and 
infancy act with maternal mortality during the 
period of operation of the act in States in the 
birth-registration area and cooperating under 
the act for a specified period shows percentage 
declines ranging from 0.9 to 31.8 during the 
period of cooperation. 

The maternity and infancy act, under which 
45 states and the Territory of Hawaii are now 
cooperating to promote the health of mothers 
and babies, comes to an end June 30, 1929. 
“This act,” Miss Abbott says, “has served its 
purpose in demonstrating the usefulness of Fed- 
eral, State and local cooperation in the promo- 
tion of the health of children. In some States 
the work will go forward, although less rapidly, 
should the Federal Government adhere to the 
policy of complete withdrawal; but in a larger 
number the time and resources available have 
not been adequate to make more than a begin- 
ning in the initiation of a State-wide program, 
so that the health of mothers and babies is cer- 
tain to suffer if such a policy is followed.” 


INSTITUTE OF WOMEN’S PROFES- 
SIONAL RELATIONS 
A NEw research organization, the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, has recently 
been established with headquarters at the North 
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Carolina College for Women, at Greensboro. 
It is under the direction of a board sponsored 
by the American Association of University 
Women, but financed by a group of private 
individuals. 

The institute has a five-year program of re- 
search looking toward the coordination of busi- 
ness and professional requirements with 
women’s education, the cultivation of greater 
interest in pre-professional courses and the 
profitable entrance of women into various fields 
such as merchandising, finance and specialized 
professional service. 

In addition to its research the institute will 
act as a national clearing house covering the 
activities of the college guidance bureaus and 
of research and other agencies interested in the 
work and education of women. No placement 
work is to be done. 

The object of research is to provide specific 
facts on occupations open to college women, 
the aptitudes and training required and the 
opportunities in various fields, including co- 
operation with business and the professional 
organizations in working out programs of 
training, the development of plans for fune- 
tional education and a study of the better ad- 
justment of the home and women’s professional 
and business interests. 

The members of the board of directors of the 
institute are Mrs. Catherine Filene Dodd, Wash- 
ington, D. C., chairman; Miss Helen Bennett, 
Woman’s World Fair, Chicago; Mr. Walter 
Dubois Brookings, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; Dr. Alice M. Baldwin, dean, Duke Uni- 
versity; Dr. Julius I. Foust, president, North 
Carolina College for Women; Mr. A. Lincoln 
Filene, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Montclair, N. J.; Professor Harry D. Kitson, 
Columbia University; Dr. C. R. Mann, Ameri- 
ean Council on Education; Mrs. William Brown 
Meloney, New York Herald Tribune; Professor 
Howard Odum, University of North Carolina; 
Dr. Iva L. Peters, dean and director of person- 
nel, Syracuse University. 

Ex-officio members of the board are the fol- 
lowing officers of the American Association of 
University Women: President Mary E. Woolley, 
president; Mrs. A. Ross Hill, treasurer; Presi- 
dent Ada Comstock, chairman Educational 
Policies Committee. 
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NEW DORMITORIES FOR THE UNI. 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ACTING PRESIDENT FREDERIC Woopwarp, of 
the University of Chicago, announces the univer. 
sity’s program for the construction of residence 
halls to cost five million dollars. Incidentally, 
he said that the announcement should put an 
end to the rumor, utterly without foundation, 
that the undergraduate colleges are to be abol- 
ished. 

Construction of dormitories for about 409 
men and 380 women, at a cost of about three 
million dollars, will be begun as early in the 
spring as possible. It is probable that most, 
if not all, the units will be erected south of the 
Midway on ground already owned by the wi- 
versity. The Board of Trustees is prepared 
to build additional units, but definite authoriza- 
tion of further construction has not yet been 
given. 

The financing of the plan was made possible 
by the generous cooperation of Mr. Julius 
Rosenwald with the Board of Trustees of the 
university. Mr. Rosenwald is a member of the 
board. The university had in hand funds 
which are available for investment in dormi- 
tories, and Mr. Rosenwald, by agreeing to con- 
tribute up to forty per cent. of the construc- 
tion costs, has made feasible the comprehensive 
plans of the board. 

Acting President Woodward, in making the 
announcement, called attention to the fact that 
the present dormitories, north of the Midway, 
house about 320 men and 290 women, so that 
when the units now authorized are complete ap- 
proximately 1,400 students will be provided 
for. In the near future the total may be raised 
to 2,000. Although there will undoubtedly be 
some overlapping, the plan contemplates the 
housing of graduate students, so far as may be 
practicable, on the north side of the Midway, 
and of undergraduates on the south side. 

“The implications of this program of dor- 
mitory construction and its meaning to the tu- 
ture of the University of Chicago are far- 
reaching, and will be gratifying to the alumni 
and friends of the university,” said Mr. Wood- 
ward. “At present, only a small minority of 
our students live in university dormitories. 
Many live at home, a considerable number of 
men live in fraternity houses, but too many 0! 
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our students are widely scattered over the 
Hyde Park and Woodlawn districts. Though 
the university, through its housing bureau, has 
tried to secure at reasonable rents comfortable 
quarters for all, this has year by year become 
more difficult. The new dormitories will not 
only in large measure solve the housing problem, 
but will make it possible to provide for a large 
proportion of the student body, those stimulat- 
ing associations and wholesome influences out- 
side the class-room which are essential to a well- 
rounded educational program.” 

One of the important features of the dormi- 
tory project will be ample provision for recrea- 
tion grounds for intramural sports immediately 
adjacent to the new halls. The halls will be 
of the entry type, each entry serving a group 
of perhaps 35 or 40 students, and will be ar- 
ranged in quadrangles. Plans are now being 
considered and it is expected that a design will 
soon be accepted. 


A PROPOSED SCHOOL OF FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

Tue creation of a foreign service school, 
modeled somewhat after West Point and An- 
napolis, Was recommended in a bill introduced 

1 the Senate on December 14 by Senator 
Thomas, of Oklahoma, who favors dividing the 
course of instruction into two branches, one to 
prepare applicants for the consular service, the 
other for the diplomatic service. 

He would establish a “board of foreign af- 
fairs” in the State Department to supervise the 
school and advise with the President and Secre- 

wy of State regarding foreign relations. The 
board would collect information, and “if not in- 
compatible with the publie interest,” report to 
the Congress such information about foreign 
relations as it considers necessary. 

The board would include in its membership 
the Secretary of State, the Under Secretary of 
State, the Solicitor of the State Department, 
the Secretary of Commerce, the Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and 
the chairman and ranking minority members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations and House For- 
eign Affairs Committees. It would have power 
to employ and fix the salaries and number of 
professors and instructors in the foreign service 
school and preseribe the course of instruction. 
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Each member of the Congress would have the 
power to name one person to the school. Ap- 
plicants must be between seventeen and thirty- 
one years of age and pass physical and mental 
examinations. 

Senator Thomas said: 


The suggested personnel of this board is in- 
tended to afford the President and Secretary of 
State the best assistance and cooperation in formu- 
lating and carrying on our foreign relations 
activities. 

The great powers with whom we are forced to 
deal have rulers with life-time or long tenure of 
office and, in addition, have foreign offices made 
up of men especially trained and of long experi- 
ence. In our government the President and Secre- 
tary of State change or may change every four 
years. 

The bill is intended to create a permanent and 
efficient board of foreign affairs so that all admin- 
istrations, new and otherwise, may have the best 
possible information and advice in formulating 
and putting into force the policies of our govern- 
ment. The continued progress of this country 
depends on peaceful relations with the world. 
Creation of the school and board are steps toward 
that end. 


THE UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


CONSTRUCTION involving more than $4,000,- 
000 in appropriations for the United States 
Military Academy at West Point was forecast 
by a committee of Congress that visited the 
academy on December 8. The committee com- 
pleted an investigation of buildings, curriculum 
and general conditions of the academy. 

According to a statement in the New York 
Evening Post, erection of cadet barracks cost- 
ing nearly $1,000,000 will soon be started. En- 
largement of the gymnasium, doubling its 
capacity and costing $500,000, will be ap- 
proved. Officers’ apartments will cost $600,000 
and enlisted men’s quarters will run to another 
$500,000. 

Announcement was made by the committee 
that a new set of buildings, including a post 
exchange to house all warehouse commissaries, 
agencies and concessions under direction of the 
post exchange, will be erected. The new World 
War Memorial Building, estimated at $2,000,- 
000, was not mentioned. 
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This is the first time in six years that the 
Board of Visitors has actually visited West 
Point, due to the restraining effect of the old 
law which forbade committees being appointed 
to come here except while the Congress was in 
session. The committee consisted of Congress- 
men Morin, Pennsylvania; Wainwright, New 
York; Hughes, West Virginia; Fisher, Tennes- 
see; Chapman, Kentucky, and Hoffman, New 
Jersey. 

A building program covering twelve years of 
constant construction was outlined by members 
of the visiting body. Congressman Morin said 
that the buildings at West Point would then be 
among the finest in the country and added that 
money already had been authorized to raze the 
old cadet mess hall, on the site of which new 
eadet barracks will be built. The work, he 
said, probably would begin next July. Build- 
ing of officers’ quarters has been begun and the 
money will be forthcoming to complete this 
work without delay. 

Representative Wainwright spoke of the need 
of new quarters for enlisted men and their 
families. Mr. Wainwright stressed the condi- 
tions under which the enlisted personnel of the 
academy now live and added that though they 
should be a model for the rest of the army they 
were undoubtedly the worst in the country at 
present. Mr. Wainwright scored the attitude 
of ignoring the enlisted men at West Point, 
who, he said, were the means of helping to train 
the future officers of the army. 

The committee investigated the matter of 
favoritism in entrance of cadets to West Point, 
such as might be employed in gaining entrance 
for certain football players or political friends. 
They found that no favoritism existed under 
the West Point system. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 

Tue Board of Education of New York City 
on December 12 adopted a building program 
for 1929 which will cost $57,224,000 and will 
provide for fifty-three new school buildings and 
additions to twenty-one old structures. This is 
an increase of $15,557,000 over the amount 
spent last year, which was $41,445,000. 
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The 1929 program calls for one addition only 
to a school in Manhattan, to enlarge the build. 
ing of P. S. 43, at 509 West 129th Street. Ty. 
largest number of new buildings and additions 
will go to Queens, with twenty-two scheduled, 
while Brooklyn will get sixteen, the Bronx thir. 
teen and Richmond three. 

The total number of new elementary schools 
or additions will be fifty-five, at a cost of 
$26,450,000. There will be thirteen new high 
and vocational schools and additions to old 
buildings costing $26,574,000. The rest will be 
devoted to the improvement of athletic fields. 
$1,500,000; awards for sites, $2,000,000, and 
$700,000 for salaries of draftsmen and assistants 
in the bureau of buildings. 

The most costly single building will be the 
new Brooklyn Technical High School, which it 
is estimated will cost $5,900,000. Other new 
high schools planned are for Ridgewood, Grave- 
send Avenue section of Brooklyn, South 
Jamaica, and Walton, in the Bronx. There wil! 


TABLE I 





Hicu ScHOOLS 


$5,90 ),000 
900.00 
200,000 


Brooklyn—Brooklyn Technical . 
Bronx—Morris (addition) 
Brooklyn—Manual Training (addition) 
Queens—Ridgewood 
Brooklyn—Gravesend Avenue 
Queens—South Jamaica ian 
Richmond—Curtis (girls’ gym) 
Brooklyn—Erasmus Hall (elevator) 
Brooklyn—Bushwick (elevator) 
Brooklyn—Bay Ridge (addition) 
Bronx—Walton ... 


2,000,001 
2,400,00 
2,400,00/ 


200,0 


2,000,0 
Total for high schools ............ $16,324,001 
VOCATIONAL AND CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 
$1,500,0! 

1,125,001 

1,125, 00 


1,125,000 


Bronx—Girls’ Vocational ............... 
Bronx—Boys’ Vocational . 
Brooklyn—Boys’ Vocational .. 
Brooklyn—Williamsburg Continuation 
Richmond—Staten Island Continuation 
and Vocational ...... 
Queens—Jamaica Training . 
Queens—Jamaica Continuation 
Bronx—Bronx Continuation 


1,125,000 
2,000,000 
1,125, 0 
1,125, 00 
$10,250,00! 


Total ..... 
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be three new continuation schools in the Bronx, 
two in Brooklyn, two in Queens and one in 
Richmond. 

William J. Webber, chairman of the building 
committee of the board, said in presenting the 
report that when all these structures were com- 
pleted it was hoped that the problem of part 
time would be wiped out at last. 










Tue annual dinner of the New York Alumni 
Association of Union College was held in the 
Hotel Astor on December 13 in honor of Dr. 
Charles Alexander Richmond, who is retiring 
after twenty years as president. Dr. James R. 
Angell, president of Yale University, was one 








if the speakers. 





A memortaAL tablet was unveiled on Novem- 
ber 27 at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, of Arthur Arton 
Hamersehlag, first president (1903 to 1922) of 
the institute. Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, made the ad- 

ess. The memorial, designed by a former 
instructor of seulpture, Berthold Nebel, has 
been placed in the corridor of the Administra- 
tion Hall. 


As has already been reported, Dr. Allen E. 
Miller, of the editorial division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, has been retired from 
active service, having reached the age of seventy 
years. Dr. Miller was with the bureau for 
lorty-one years. The School Board Journal 
calls attention to the fact that Dr. Miller was 
one of four men who entered the service of the 
bureau at the same time in 1887, among these 
L. A. Kalbach, chief clerk and present acting 
commissioner, James C. Boykin, chief of the 
editorial division, and Henry R. Evans, assis- 
tant to Mr. Boykin. These men were appointed 
to the bureau during the ineumbency of Mr. 
Nathaniel H. R. Dawson and have been in the 
service of the bureau during the terms of Wil- 
liam T. Harris, Elmer E. Brown, P. P. Claxton, 
and John J. Tigert. 

























Atanasio. Montoya, of Albuquerque, has 
been elected state superintendent of education 
of New Mexico. 
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The schedule for new buildings for high 
schools and vocational schools and the esti- 
mated cost in each case will be found in Table I. 

Since this budget was adopted two more 
buildings, estimated to cost $1,185,000, have 
been added to the program. This brings the 


total estimated cost for next year up to $58,- 
409,000. 





AccoRDING to a press report Ira Insco Cam- 
mack, for fifteen years superintendent of 
schools in Kansas City, has retired. Mr. Cam- 
mack plans to make his home in California. 


R. L. Cootey, of Milwaukee, was elected 
president of the American Vocational Educa- 
tion Association at the close of the recent an- 
nual meeting in Philadelphia. The convention 
in 1929 will be in New Orleans. 


Proressor WiLu1AM A. HerpeL, professor of 
Greek at Wesleyan University, has been named 
research associate of the American Council of 
Learned Societies to enable him to complete and 
publish the resuits of studies of early Greek 
thought and the bearing of this philosophy 
upon modern ideas. The appointment carries 
an appropriation from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York and will also be aided by the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. The work 
will require ten years. 


Utricu B. Putiurps, professor of American 
history at the University of Michigan, has been 
awarded the prize of $2,500, in addition to book 
royalties, for the best unpublished work on 
American history, offered by Little, Brown and 
Company. The judges in this contest, which 
closed on October 1, were James Truslow 
Adams, of Brooklyn, author of “The Founding 
of New England”; Worthington C. Ford, of 
Boston, editor of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, and Allan Nevins, professor of history 
at Columbia University. 


Proressor Fiorian CaJort, of the depart- 
ment of mathematics of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has been elected one of a committee of 
eleven scholars representing the world as an 
International Commission on the History of 
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Science. The commission was formed at a con- 
gress recently held at Oslo, Norway. Six of the 
leading nations of the world are represented on 
the commission: France, England, Germany, 
Austria, Italy and the United States. The 
chairman is Professor A. Mieli, of Paris. 


A Boston Society of Friends of the Hebrew 
University in Palestine has been formed,. with 
Dr. Milton J. Rosenau, professor of preventive 
medicine and hygiene at Harvard Medical 
School, as chairman. Members of the commit- 
tee include Professor Kirsoop Lake, Professor 
Nathan Isaacs, Professor David G. Lyon and 
Professor George F. Moore, also of Harvard 
University. 


Dean Leroy ALLEN, of Southwestern Col- 
lege, Kansas, has been elected a member of the 
National Institute of Social Science in recog- 
nition of his contribution to the field of social 
science in founding Pi Gamma Mu and the 
magazine Social Science. 


Proressor WILLIAM J. CunNNINGHAM, of Har- 
vard University, succeeds C. H. Emery, of the 
American Express Company, as president of 
the Traffic Club of New England. 


Proressor H. T. MANUEL, of the department 
of educational psychology in the University of 
Texas, is in charge of research on the educa- 
tion of Mexican children, the cost of which is 
defrayed by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Fund. 


Proressor A. D. Linpsay, of Baliol College, 
Oxford, is reported to be visiting the United 
States to confer with Harvard officials on the 
new “college” idea which Harvard is now enter- 
taining in connection with the anonymous gift 


of $3,000,000. 


Georce Stuart Gorpon, professor of En- 
glish literature at the University of Oxford, has 
been elected president of St. Mary Magdalen 
College. 


Epwin A. Esper, associate professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Washington, has 
been invited by Yale University to deliver a 
series of lectures at the language institute to be 
held there next summer. His topie will be 
“The Psychology of Language.” 
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Dr. Watter B. Forp, professor of mathe. 
matics at the University of Michigan, has been 
granted leave of absence for the current aca. 
demic year and is traveling in Europe as a rep- 
resentative of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. He will lecture at the 
Universities of Leiden and Utrecht, the Univer. 
sity of Brussels, the Universities of Lille and 
Grenoble, and the University of Pisa. 


Dr. Ernest M. Parrerson, professor of geo. 
nomics at the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the second half of the year 1928-99 
During that time he will lecture on interna. 
tional economics at the Institut Universitaire 
des Hautes Etudes Internationales, Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


Dr. Howarp H. Preston, professor of busi- 
ness administration at the University of Wash- 
ington, has been granted a leave of absence for 
1928-29 and is teaching at Dartmouth College. 
Dr. Preston taught during the summer session 
at the University of Michigan. 


Proressor Harry E. Mixer, of Brown Uni- 
versity, will offer a series of lectures on current 
problems in finance at Clark University under 
the auspices of the Carroll D. Wright fund 
established in honor of the first president of 
Clark College. 


Dr. ALFRED ATKINSON, 
research work and travel, has resumed his work 
as president of Montana State College, with 
which he has been for the past 
twenty-one years. 


after a year of 


connected 


Dr. H. M. Woopwarp, professor of phil 
phy of education at Brigham Young University, 
is on leave of absence for the year 1928-29. [i 
is spending the year on a trip around the world 
as a member of the faculty of the Floating 
University. 

Proressor JOHN O. CREAGER, now dean ‘ 
the school of education of the University o! 
Arkansas, will be in charge of a program i! 
college education dealing with the problems o! 
administration and teaching in colleges in the 
summer school of New York University. 


Hersert Spencer, associate principal 0! 
the Frick Training School in Pittsburgh an¢ 
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since 1922 a part-time member of the staff of 
the University of Pittsburgh in charge of prac- 
tice teaching in vocational education, has been 
appointed assistant professor of secondary edu- 
cation and director of teacher training in sec- 
ondary education at the university. 


Cuartes A. WALKER, superintendent of the 
schools of Chelmsford, Massachusetts, was re- 
cently elected superintendent of the Maynard 


schools. 


Tue School Board Journal reports that A. 
M. Cartright, of Middletown, New York, en- 
joys the distinetion of succeeding his father as 
superintendent of schools of the third district 
of Orange County, New York. His father, the 
lat Sanford <A. Cartright, had served as 
superintendent for seventeen years. 


Witson Hawkins, for many years superin- 
tendent of the schools of Canton, Ohio, has 
presented his resignation. 


Frovp R. Mecuem, professor of law at the 
University of Chieago since 1903, an interna- 
tional authority on the law of agency, sales and 
publie officers, died on December 12 following 
a brief illness, at the age of seventy years. 
Professor Mechem came to the University of 
Chieago Law School the year following its 
organization from the University of Michigan, 
where he had been Tappan professor of law for 


eleven years, 


Miss Mary Grace Catpwe.t, for thirty 
years head of the Latin department of Dana 
Hall School, Wellesley, has died. 


As a memorial to the late Frank Wagnalls, 
of the Funk and Wagnalls Publishing Com- 
daughter, Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls 
Jones, of Northport, Long Island, has given 
+40,000 toward the erection of a $100,000 high 
school at Lithopolis, Ohio, where Mr. Wagnalls 


was born. 


pany, his 


Mr. Sarnspury, of the National Union of 
Teachers in England and delegate of the World 
Federation, expects to spend considerable time 
in Geneva supervising the many necessary steps 
in the organization of the Congress, which will 
be held from July 25 to August 4. An exposi- 
tion of teaching material, books, ete., will be 
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opened at the same time, but will doubtless 
last till the end of September. The Congress 
at Geneva will be immediately followed by that 
of the International League for New Education 
at Copenhagen. 


Tue British Conference of Educational As- 
sociations will be held during the early days 
of January, 1929, at University College, Lon- 
don. The North of England Education Con- 
ference will be held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
January 3, 4 and 5. 


Tue Progressive Education Association will 
hold a regional conference in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, January 17, 18 and 19. A program of 
practical talks has been prepared on the prin- 
ciples of progressive education, and various 
leaders in the South will report on the work 
done there. January 19 will be devoted to an 
excursion to Jamestown, Yorktown and Wil- 
liamsburg, under the auspices of the College 
of William and Mary. 


An Institute of International Relations for 
the promotion of better world relations met 
at Riverside Mission Inn and the University of 
Southern California from December 9 to 14. 
The program included the names of Frederick 
M. Davenport, United States Congressman from 
the state of New York and professor of law 
and politics at Hamilton College; A. H. Robert- 
son, Rear Admira, U. S. Navy, Commandant 
Eleventh Navai District; Contessa Maria A. 
Loschi, of Rome, Italy; Colonel Jason Joy, 
director of industrial relations, Association of 
Motion Picture Producers, Hollywood; Karl C. 
Leebrick, professor of international relations, 
Syracuse University; Roy Hidenichi Akagi, 
general secretary of the Japanese Students’ 
Christian Association in North America; 
Chester H. Rowell, editor and publicist; Charles 
K. Edmunds, president of Pomona College; 
Thomas J. Orbinson, M.D., former chief of the 
Latvian Section of the Baltic Mission of the 
American Relief Administration; Tully C. 
Knoles, president of the College of the Pacific; 
Mrs. Thomas Winter, past president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and Allen Blais- 
dell, director of the International House, Uni- 
versity of California. Included in the pro- 
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gram was a celebration of the signing of the 
pact of Paris, and the formal opening of the 
Los Angeles University of International Rela- 
tions, offering specialized training in consular, 
diplomatic and foreign service. 


CuiLp Labor Day will be observed on Janu- 
ary 26, 27 and 28 in Sunday schools, churches, 
schools and clubs. The National Child Labor 
Committee looks to these groups to serve as 
interpreters of its findings to an ever-increasing 
cirele of the nation’s citizens. When public 
opinion demands the abolition of child labor, 
then and only then will the United States slough 
off this crime against her children. This year 
the legislatures of forty-three states meet, giv- 
ing to the people in these states another chance 
to bring their child labor laws up to standard. 
The National Child Labor Committee, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, will send free 
of charge to any interested individual or group 
an analysis of the law of his state, together 
with program, leaflets, posters and other ma- 
terial to be used in the observance of Child 
Labor Day. 


A arr of $500,000 has been made to Temple 
University by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the pub- 
lisher. The money will be applied toward erec- 
tion of the third or twenty-three-story sky- 
seraper unit in the “Greater Temple” building 
project now under way. 


A airr of $250,000 toward the endowment 
fund of $2,000,000 from Edward Harkness, of 
New York City, to the Albany Medical College 
for advancement of its graduate work has been 
announced by the medical department of Union 
University. Income from the endowment fund 
will help to support courses designed to give 
village and county physicians opportunities for 
continued progress. Half the fund is needed 
adequately to endow the training of good gen- 
eral practitioners. 


Two unconditional gifts, amounting to $200,- 
000, were recently received by the semi-centen- 
nial committee of the University of Southern 
California from Edward L. Doheny, Jr. Mr. 
Doheny is an alumnus of the university of the 
class of 1916 and was the first president of the 
Greater Alumni Association. 
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ARRANGEMENTS have been completed with the 
General Education Board whereby the depart. 
ment of zoology at the University of Texas will 
have $135,000 to be used in the development of 
graduate instruction .and research during the 
next eight years. Approximately one half of 
this sum will be given by the General Educa. 
tion Board; the rest will be raised by the uni- 
versity. The zoological staff plans to use , 
portion of this fund for technical assistance 
and for fellowships. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE receives $50,000 by the 
will of the late Miss Alice Longfellow. Other 
bequests are made as follows: $1,000 to the 
Holy Ghost Hospital, Cambridge; $2,000 to 
the Judge Baker Foundation; $2,000, Tuskegee 
Institute; $4,000, Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural College; $5,000, Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts; $15,000, Harvard University, as a 
memorial to her father for the purchase of 
foreign literature; $25,000 in trust for the 
care, treatment and training of crippled _per- 
sons, and $10,000 for the care of crippled per- 
sons in Massachusetts. 


PERMISSION to establish a chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa was recently granted to the State 
College of Washington. A preliminary organi- 
zation has been effected and the preparation of 
a constitution and by-laws is under way. This 
chapter is one of the first to be established in 
a land grant college. 


Morris Harvey Couuece, Barboursville, West 
Virginia, has opened a building program which 
is designed to remake in large measure the 
campus when completed, some time between 
1935-38. Early American Colonial architecture 
is being employed. McDonald Hall, the gift of 
Bruce McDonald, of Logan, West Virginia, was 
opened for occupancy by men at the beginning 
of the fall quarter. The building is fireproof 
and cost about $100,000. Rosa Harvey Hall, 
for women, is expected to be opened about 
January 1, and will cost $150,000. A college 
eafeteria will be on the ground floor. It com- 
memorates the memory of the wife of Morris 
Harvey, donor of the school, funds from whose 
estate have been used for its erection. It re- 
places a frame building by the same name, 
which has been in use more than twenty-five 
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vears. Immediately upon completion of this 
puilding it is planned to start work on the 
Hallanan Building, which is to be the gift of 
Walter S. Hallanan, an alumnus of the school. 
This structure will house the administrative 
ofiices of the school, special class rooms and 
the library of the department of Bible and 
religious education. Other buildings already 
designed include a new administration building, 
science hall, library, musie building and chapel. 
Only one of the buildings now on the campus 
will not be replaced by this program, this being 
the present administration building. 


CoopEeRATION of the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York and the University of Kansas ex- 
tension division in providing a cooperative 
school health service is announced by H. G. 
Ingham, director of university extension. 
Miss Maud A. Brown, with seven years’ ex- 
perience in foundation work, is the consultant 
in charge. She recently completed a five-year 
program for the Commonwealth fund in North 
Dakota and when commissioned to carry on a 
schoo! health program selected Kansas because 
of the already developed “public health con- 
and the facilities offered through 
the extension division of the university. The 
service will inelude personal conferences at- 
tended by Miss Brown and her assistants in 
and supervising classroom health 
work, and the use of a large collection of teach- 
ing material, ineluding films, slides, models, 
charts and books of reference. It is planned 
to establish contacts in not more than a dozen 
communities of Kansas, for the first year, and 
it is desired that these contacts represent 
various types of schools, from the one-room 
rural school, to the ward school of the city of 
Applications for the service will 
be filed soon after the first of the year, and the 


. ” 
SflOuUSnHeSS 


planning 


the first class. 
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points to be served will be selected in April 
or May. The extension division of the uni- 
versity now has six bureaus in its community 
service program, including the bureau of gen- 
eral information, of visual instruction, of lee- 
tures and lecture courses, of school service and 
research, and the municipal reference bureau. 


In an effort to end the social discrimination 
charged against Princeton University’s system 
of upper class clubs, which has been in vogue 
since 1879, a recommendation has just been 
made by the undergraduate council that a uni- 
versity club be established. This would provide 
a center for the 150 or more upper classmen, 
who, for social or financial reasons, are not in- 
cluded in the membership of any of the 18 
regular clubs. Each year about 79 per cent. 
of the members of the upper classes are elected 
to membership in these clubs, leaving from 150 
to 200 students unaffiliated. 


To meet a demand for graduates equipped for 
the teaching of more than one subject, the voca- 
tional education department of Iowa State Col- 
lege, which has heretofore offered courses only 
in agricultural education and in agricultural and 
manual training, has arranged a course in agri- 
culture and science. This will include a major 
in agriculture and two minors selected from the 
fields of bacteriology, biological science, botany, 
economic science, English, geology, economic 
history, journalism, manual arts, mathematics, 
physical education, physics, sociological science 
and zoology. One of the minors may also be 
taken in the departments of animal husbandry, 
farm crops and soils, horticulture or dairy in- 
dustry. The course is expected to provide for 
men desiring to work in rural consolidated 
schools or in other schools attended by relatively 
large numbers of rural pupils. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A RUSSIAN EXPERIMENT IN 
CRIMINOLOGY 
Tue problem of dealing with the youthful 
criminal to-day looms large in every country 
and is dealt with according to various theories 


of criminology. Accepting the axiom that 


criminal tendencies need correction rather than 
punishment Soviet Russia has established com- 
munities called “Labor Communes” for young 
criminals between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-two years. The pioneer group of this 
nature, the Labor Commune of the G. P. U., 
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is located a short distance from Moscow. The 
letters G. P. U. stand for a long Russian name, 
which freely translated means Government 
Political Society, or perhaps the word police 
should be substituted for political. It is really 
neither a police nor a political organization, 
but a combination of both, if such a thing is 
possible. It is the successor of the famous or 
rather notorious “tcheka,”’ that infamous secret 
police department which terrorized the people 
during the tzars’ régime. The title “Labor 
Commune” describes the institution admirably 
because the one fundamental requirement is that 
every member must work. 

The revolution and later the dreadful famine 
left in Russia great hordes of homeless children. 
The newspapers have published from time to 
time pictures of the “wild boys of Moscow,” 
the Bezprizorni. Some of these children were 
really victims of the revolution, others were only 
incorrigible children who ran away from home 
to live with the “strays.” Regardless of where 
they started, it is easy to see how a large num- 
ber of youthful criminals would develop among 
this group. The labor commune was not organ- 
ized to care for the so-called “strays” but for 
actually convicted criminals. The work was 
started in 1924 by Derjinsky, of the tcheka, 
as an experiment, when a number of boys, all 
under eighteen years old, were taken from 
various prisons to become members of the camp. 
To-day the group numbers 170 boys and 15 
girls and whether the experiment has justified 
itself must be decided by future results. 

There is nothing in the appearance of the 
commune to indicate that it is a penal institu- 
tion. The casual visitor could spend hours wan- 
dering about the grounds, in and out of the 
buildings, and leave without knowing that he 
had seen a criminal camp. There are no bars 
or guards and there is no attempt made to keep 
the members within the bounds. Quite the con- 
trary, if a boy runs away, no effort is made to 
find him and have him readmitted. It is diffi- 
cult for the average person to accept the line of 
reasoning employed by the directors concerning 
the problem of escape. The argument used is 
as follows: It is not anti-social to allow these 
criminals to escape and be at large in the com- 
munity, because they are not skilled workers 
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and, being unable to earn a living, they must 
return to their life of crime, where they yijj 
eventually be caught again. Since the aim of 
the experiment is to redirect talent and energy 
along useful channels, there is no need felt for 
confinement. 

In view of the fact that this is a corrective 
rather than a penal institution, it is condueted 
in the belief that there must be freedom for 
young people. This policy of freedom is ad. 
hered to consistently. When the working week 
is over at noon on Saturday each boy’s time jg 
his own until Monday morning. He does not 
even have to stay on the grounds of the camp, 
but may go to the city if he wishes. The boys 
who go away for the week-end are expected to 
return on Sunday night. In spite of the ease 
with which any one can escape, only four boys 
ran away last year. The spring of the year 
is the season when these roving spirits answer 
the call of the road, and in some eases the first 
cold days of fall see them back asking for re- 
admission. The decision in regard to these re- 
admissions rests with the members of the camp, 
as a vote upon the question is taken at the 
regular weekly assembly. 

The members of the commune, all convicted 
criminals between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-two years, are for the most part children 
of workers, and represent every type of crime. 
It could not be definitely determined whether 
there were any murderers among them. They 
are selected by a committee on membership, 
consisting of the boys themselves, from three 
groups: first, from those recommended by the 
members of the commune; second, from those 
who apply for admission when they are con- 
victed and sent to prison; and third, from those 
recommended by the administrations of regular 
prisons. The admission of new applicants must 
be passed upon by a committee consisting of 
and elected by the boys themselves. A boy’s 
physical condition plays no part in his admis- 
sion; if medical care is required, it is given. 
The first three months serve as a probation 
period, and although the same freedom is l- 
lowed, permission to leave the ground must be 
obtained during this period. 

The one requirement which must be observed 
by every member is that he must work and 
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arn a trade. For this purpose there are four 
éactories in the camp. These represent four 
industries, shoe manufacturing, metal work, 
wood work and knitting. They manufacture 
sports goods, sport shoes, skates, sleds and 
ageaters. The regulation eight-hour day is en- 
forced and the boys reeeive union wages which 
average from 60 to 120 rubles a month. From 
these each boy must pay his living expenses, 
shout 35 rubles a month. When the camp was 
¢arted, true to communistie principles all ex- 
nenses were paid out of a common fund, all 
profits went into this, and each boy received an 
allowance. This was not successful and it was 
found advisable to go back to the old system 

f paying regular wages and allowing every one 
to keep his own extra savings. More spending 
money, better clothes, ete., have proven a great 
stimulus for better work. Since the factories 
need more workers than the commune can house, 
free workers from the neighborhood are em- 
ployed. No distinetion is made between the 
fre workers and the inmates in regard to 
wages, amount of work or privileges granted. 

After the working day is over the time is 
spent in cultural pursuits. Although a regular 
school session is maintained during the winter 
months, it is not compulsory except for the il- 
literate, who must attend until they can read 
and write. The boys are not anxious to go to 
school but prefer the dramatic clubs, the radio 
clubs and the movies which are shown three 
times a week. Just as in every institution in 
Russia, political training plays an important 
part in the general plan of the commune and 
a circle of young communists has been organ- 
Here the doctrines of communism are 
taught and from these eireles members of the 
party are reeruited. This privilege is still 
allowed the boys, although they may not serve 
in the Red Army. 

The staff in charge of the commune functions 
in an advisory eapacity only. The boys are the 
owners and the managers of the camp, and the 
members of the staff are expected to be guides 
and advisers, not guards. The entire student 
body participates in the weekly meetings to 
govern the commune. At these meetings com- 
mittees are elected to take charge of such mat- 
‘ers as household, welfare, amusements, punish- 
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ments and admissions. The teachers have no 
vote but are always ready to guide with mature 
advice, and there has been established among 
the boys a feeling of confidence in this advice. 

The committee on punishments holds the most 
important place in the scheme of self-govern- 
ment. The reason for this is not difficult to 
see when it is understood that even here the 
director has no power and can mete out no 
punishment for any infringement of the rules. 
The chief evils with which the committee on 
punishments has to cope are intoxication and 
the use of cocaine. Unfortunately, many boys 
come to the commune confirmed drug addicts 
and a constant watch must be kept against this 
evil. Public opinion in the commune has abol- 
ished the use of drugs and now if a new mem- 
ber takes drugs he is looked upon with such 
contempt by his fellows that he soon discon- 
tinues his vicious habit. Intoxication has been 
more difficult to combat, as drinking intoxicat- 
ing liquor has always been a part of Russian 
life. It is forbidden to bring intoxicants into 
the commune, but when the boys go to Moscow 
over Saturday and Sunday they can not be so 
easily controlled. It is the duty of every mem- 
ber of the commune to report a fellow member 
seen drunk in the city. These offenders are 
dealt with according to their past records; a 
first offender will fare better than one who 
regularly appears before the committee. The 
most effective punishment is a fine, which some- 
times is as high as 50 rubles. For minor 
offenses the loss of privileges suffices as pun- 
ishment. 

The length of term depends upon the sen- 
tence received upon conviction. When the 
term expires the boys are discharged. Last year 
forty boys received their liberty; however in 
many cases discharged members have applied 
for readmission. These boys may leave at any 
time they wish. As the housing conditions in 
Moscow made it difficult to return to the city, 
some of the discharged boys now live in the 
adjoining village and work in the commune 
factories. 

Last year, for the first time, fifteen girls were 
admitted. More dormitories are being built in 
order to increase the membership of both boys 


and girls. In spite of adverse predictions, the 
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work with girls has so far proven successful. 
In the camp two of the boys are married to two 
of the girls. 

The government is trying to extend this work 
and similar communes have been started at Ovel, 
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Rostov and several other cities. It is not un. 
usual for reliable members from the Moseoy 
center to be sent to other places to assist in the 
establishment of new and similar communes, 
Emity A. Srey 


DISCUSSION 


WHAT IS INTELLIGENCE? 


DurinG the last two decades a great many 
definitions of intelligence have been attempted, 
but there is more or less conflict between them, 
and none seems entirely satisfactory. Otis' 
refers to intelligence as “brightness,” but Mce- 
Call? speaks of “brightness” in certain subjects. 
It seems obvious that brightness in a particular 
subject might be increased by education, but 
presumably education does not increase intelli- 
gence. The “brightness” conception is incon- 
sistent with the generally accepted theory that 
intelligence is inherited, and furthermore an 
explanation or definition of one trait given in 
terms of another is usually inadequate. 

According to Stern,’ “Intelligence is a general 
capacity of an individual consciously to adjust 
his thinking to new requirements.” He also 
speaks of it as the ability to adjust to new situa- 
tions. But why only to new requirements or 
new situations? It seems that the ability to 
meet successfully recurrent old situations would 
also to a great extent involve the matter of in- 
telligence. The changing seasons, annual taxes, 
periodical political campaigns, and the like, 
would serve as examples. However, it is very 
likely that no one ever encountered an entirely 
new or an entirely old situation. Every situa- 
tion is a mixture of both the old and the new. 
Furthermore, if the ability to meet new situa- 
tions is the sole criterion for determining intelli- 
gence some of the lower animals are superior 
to man. Young animals that hibernate or mi- 
grate at the approach of winter may be said to 
meet new situations even more successfully than 


1A. 8. Otis, ‘‘ Statistical Method in Educational 
Measurement,’’ Chapter 13. World Book Com- 
pany, 1925. 

2 William A. McCall, ‘‘Tables for the TGBF 
Seale System for all Standard Tests and Teach- 
ers’ Examinations.’’ Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1925. 

3 W. Stern, ‘‘The Psychological Methods of 
Testing Intelligence.’’ Warwick and York, Balti- 


more. 


man, in some respects at least. However, we 
are not willing to admit that they are more ip. 
telligent than man. 

Colvin says, “An individual possesses intel]. 
gence in so far as he can learn to adjust him- 
self to his environment.” This conception js 
also inadequate, for again referring to the lower 
animals many of them are perhaps better 
adapted to their environment than man. Be. 
sides, psychiatrists have reported instances of 
children that were poorly adjusted because of 
superior intelligence. Ideals and attitudes also 
would interfere in many cases. Imagine Lincoln 
adjusting himself to the environment of a group 
of opium smugglers! Men like Longfellow and 
Shakespeare probably never could have success- 
fully adjusted themselves to the environment of 
a meat-packing house. 

To attempt to define intelligence as the ability 
to meet new situations successfully or to adjust 
to one’s environment seems rather superficial 
and short-sighted. In terms of their own inter- 
ests, the martyrs of old failed in the matter of 
adjustment to environment. With the idea of 
meeting new situations and adjusting to envi- 
ronment, what may be said of the intelligence 
of Socrates, of Columbus in his later days and 
of Galileo? From a personal standpoint does 
a far-seeing statesman who sacrifices his own 
comfort, his own financial interests and his own 
social or political welfare for the good of his 
country meet situations successfully? What 
may be said of the great producers of musi, 
art and literature? Some failed utterly to ad- 
just. Some adjusted to the present, but others 
did more than that: they went far beyond the 
present and produced for generations to come. 

Thorndike maintains that there are different 
types of intelligence or mental ability: social 
intelligence, or the ability to get along well 
with people; mechanical intelligence; and the 
ability to think in terms of abstract ideas ot 
symbols. Such a classification has its mers, 
but it is quite obvious that there is much over 
lapping between these types. 
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Social affairs of various kinds relate them- 
wives to the mechanical, and certainly to the 
abstract as well. As a matter of fact, it is in 
our social life that abstract ideas funetion in 
sreatest abundance and to the greatest extent. 
Also, the mechanical has its social aspects, and 
furthermore has associated with it many ab- 
tract ideas, such as smoothness, friction, power, 
velocity, revolutions, leverage, temperature, com- 
nactness, durability and so on. Besides, some 
individuals sueceed in dealing with mathematical 
embols, some with word or language symbols, 
and some sueceed much better in one language 
than in another. 

Spearman* has advanced the two-factor theory 
of intelligenee: general and specific. He main- 
tains that all intellectual activity depends upon 
the same general fund of mental energy, and 
that ability in a particular kind of performance 
depends upon specifie eapacity for that per- 
formance. His idea of a “fund of mental 
energy” is by no means clear, and neither is the 
matter of “specifie capacity,” for he seems to 
use “ability” and “eapacity” synonymously, 
when capacity should be considered only as 
potential ability. It may be eorrect to use in- 
tellect, intelligence and eapacity in somewhat 
the same sense, but ability, like knowledge and 
skill, depends upon experience and training. 
Specific ability would, therefore, depend upon 
more or less specific training. 

Freeman® refers to intelligence as a composite 
of mental abilities. He says, “Our tests are 
most suecessful as measures of the composite of 
mental abilities which is sometimes called intel- 
ligenee.” Such mental abilities would be due 
to training, and the response to training de- 
pends upon mental capacity. Moreover, intelli- 
gence is not a composite, but is that which 
makes a more or less composite response pos- 
sible, 

Henmon® says that intelligence is intellect 

If this is true, intelligence can 
He apparently fails to make a 
distinetion between intellect and eapacity and 


} turn 2 4 *s* 
between intelligence and ability. 


plus knowledge. 


be improved. 


‘C. Spearman, ‘‘The Theory of Two Factors,’’ 
Psy. Review, 21: 101-115. 1914. 

*Frank N. Freeman, ‘‘Mental Tests,’’ p. 5. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 


*Henmon, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1921, 
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Two very good definitions of intelligence have 
been given by Peterson’ and Burt,® respectively. 
(1) “Intelligence seems to be a biological mech- 
anism by which the effects of a complexity of 
stimuli are brought together and given a some- 
what unified effect in behavior.” (2) “Higher 
intelligence seems to mean high capacity for 
continually systematizing mental behavior by 
forming new psycho-physical coordinations, 
older coordinations being retained, so that 
newer coordinations bring with them increased 
complexity and incessant change.” 

Peterson refers to biological mechanisms and 
complexity. Burt refers to capacity, complex- 
ity and coordination. It seems that in these 
concepts lies the true definition of intelligence, 
and with these in mind the author offers the 
following definition. Intelligence is the ability 
to see things in their various relationships, to 
think complexly and coordinately in such a way 
as to produce a composite, or more or less 
unified reaction. It has its basis in neural 
capacity and may be defined as the coordinate 
functioning of related reaction groups. The 
degree or amount of one’s intelligence is deter- 
mined by his native capacity or neural com- 
plexity. It is inseparable from depth or 
breadth of comprehension, and it was for the 
purpose of determining to what depth or degree 
of complexity an individual was able to think 
that the first and presumably all the subsequent 
mental tests were devised. 

Rosert P. CarroL. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


“ME” OR coy 


“No, that requisition does not come to I,’”’ was 
actually said to me last Thursday morning at 
ten thirty by an assistant dean in a college office 
where there seems to be a great effort made to 
do things nicely. The person who said it had 
been in college for four years, and, what is 
more, had majored in English, which only goes 
to show that a study of the language had not 
brought perfection or cleared up a powerful 
early training. 

7 Peterson, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
22: 195. 1921. 

8C. Burt, ‘‘ Experimental Tests of General In- 
telligence,’’ British Jr. of Psychology, 2: 94-177. 
1909-1910. 
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The evening of that same day an economics 
instructor came bounding up my front steps to 
say, “Won’t you come for a ride with my wife 
and I?” 

The trouble with these two educated people, 
I have been cogitating, is that they had too 
much pedantic education or too much of the 
little learning which is a dangerous thing. At 
any rate untrained folks would not have made 
the mistakes they did. I often wonder if the 
mistakes of the educated are not as great as 
those of others. These people in their young 
school days had so much emphasis put on the 
awkward forms of the pronouns that they have 
spoken ever since under the impression that “I” 
is more elegant than “me” and is to be used on 
careful occasions. 

The cause is not strange; they had been cor- 
rected many times or had heard others corrected 
and the corrections had always been made when 
they said “me” when they should have said “I.” 
To see the source of the trouble I went through 
some grade school grammars in which I found 
lesson after lesson, drill after drill on 


It is I 
It is he 
It is she 
It is they 


and I did not find corresponding drills on pro- 
nouns after prepositions and verbs such as 


Give it to me 

Tell it to her 

Tell it to Minerva and her 
Please help them 

Please help the workers and them 


In the exercises in which the blanks are to be 
filled by “I” or “me,” “he” or “him,” “she” or 
“her,” “they” or “them” the trick is to use the 
nominative case and to realize how wrong it is 
to use the accusative case. I am afraid it is 
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almost time to write new grammars with the 
drills on the accusative case. That would bring 
us back to the position we should have been in 
without any drills at all. 

The reason for the drills in the grammars js 
apparent: the writers of the books, not consider. 
ing whether we need the expressions or shoy|j 
use them if we knew them, acquired some time 
ago the habit of putting the emphasis on the 
forms which often are not correctly used. Tha 
emphasis has become a distortion, 

I grant that during a life there are a foy 
times when we need to write “it is I, he, she, or 
they,” but there are not many times when we 
need to say it. A few days ago when J tele. 
phoned to a twelve-year-old friend of mine to 
ask him to go on a picnic I said, “Is Jimmie 
Jackson there?” The answer came, “This is 
he.” “The poor little fellow,” I thought, “what 
a beginning for a pienic! Why didn’t he say 
‘This is Jimmie’ or almost anything else?” 
Some teacher spoiled him. I have noticed many 
times when particular people are talking that 
they have to go a long way around to be purely 
correct. In nearly every case I think there is a 
more natural and easy expression, and a more 
concrete and vivid one. 

Therefore, I conclude that this hullabaloo 
about the correct pronouns has done more harm 
than good; not only has it made people self- 
conscious, but it has unnecessarily trained them 
in the way of awkwardness without even teach- 
ing them the fundamental grammatical prin- 
ciple which underlies the use of pronouns. \o 
teaching at all would have kept them clearer o! 
errors, and, if there must be teaching on the 
subject, I should say it might be a simple er- 
planation with examples better balanced. Any- 
way “me” is all right, has its own place and is 
as good as “I” any day. Hewen Ranp 

ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, 

THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 


A CHAPTER ON CHICAGO’S SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 
A New York professor found the school tur- 
moil of Chicago of sufficient interest to prompt 
him to write a book about it. And then he 
found much to write. 


The story embodies about 


all the evils that could possibly creep into the 
government of a school system. 

The troubles which may arise when 4 board 
of education becomes subservient to a mayo 
and a city council are graphically told, th 
battles which a school superintendent encountels 
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shen he strives to govern the schools and 
ignores the politicians are described, and the 
jownfall of the schoolmaster stricken by the 
hand of gang rule is chronicled. The book ‘tells 
‘oo how the bane of race and religious prejudice 
may enter into the administrative labors of a 
heal system. 

The appearance of this somewhat remarkable 
hook on school administration may lead to the 
thought that the Chicago school situation is but 
index of what prevails in other American 
The author, however, makes it clear that 


an 
while “no community in the nation, large or 
small, eseapes altogether the action of organized 
groups, such action seems to proceed more 
openly in Chieago than elsewhere.” 

The truth of the matter is that no American 
city has behind it a school administration his- 
tory as vexatious and deplorable as that pre- 
sented by Chieago. Certain weaknesses and 
minor irregularities may be found in every 
school system, but on the whole the average com- 
munity in the United States has an honest and 
capable system of schoo] administration. 

It would be deplorable, indeed, if the Chicago 
situation were even approximately indicative of 
the evils that prevailed elsewhere. The turmoil 


which has existed more or less in the manage- 
ment of the Chieago school system for the past 
two decades stands singular and alone in the 


field of school administration. 

The larger American cities are distinguished 
for the efficient and high-minded boards of edu- 
cation they maintain and the excellent educa- 
tional forees they employ. Look for a moment 
at the great cities in the east, including New 
York, Boston, Springfield, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh. Come to the mid-west 
and examine the school systems of Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cineinnati and Dayton; turn to the 
lar west and measure up the school interests of 
Denver, Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland. The boards of educa- 
tion of these cities are composed of splendid 
citizens, the superintendent in every instance 
is an educational leader of unquestioned ability, 
the school machinery is of the most modern 
type, and the service rendered measures up with 
the best achievements of the day. 
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It is well to know how far a community may 
sink into a deplorable situation in the manage- 
ment of its schools, but let no one get the 
impression that because one city has been 
derelict all other cities are equally guilty. 
America’s system of popular education is being 
directed by the best minds, who have a proper 
conception of the sacred task that is theirs. 
They are able, honest, and loyal in the perform- 
ance of that task.—School Board Journal. 


THE SCHOOLS AS AN INDEX OF 
PROSPERITY 

More than 28,000,000 students are enrolled in 
the schools and colleges of the United States, 
according to the latest report of the Federal 
Bureau of Education. A figure so vast as this 
is likely to be dismissed without much consid- 
eration by the casual reader. The significance 
of the report is apparent only when it is re- 
flected that, counting every man, woman and 
child in the nation, one in every four is receiving 
formal instruction of some kind. 

The statistics of the bureau of education are 
for the year 1926. They show the enrolment 
thus divided among the various types of educa- 
tional institutions: 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS! 


1 Kindergartens included. 
Public Le 
Private . clinician: ae 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Public . : ee fF 
Private 346,000 


TEACHER-TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ge ee = 252,000 
Private ......... si kiiinistiailipinaatteadld 17,200 
COLLEGES 
Public ............... A A 280,000 
Private ; 486,000 


To instruct this multitude of students an army 
of 970,000 teachers is necessary. The cost for 
the entire enterprise is not given in the sum- 
maries of the report now available, but its mag- 
nitude may be judged from the fact that the 
maintenance of the public elementary and high 
schools alone was $2,026,308,000 for the year 
1926. 
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More significant even than the total figures 
is the trend of high-school enrolment. This has 
doubled since 1920. In the cities, it is esti- 
mated, 70 per cent. of the children of high- 
school age are in attendance at such institutions; 
in the rural districts the proportion is but 25 
per cent., while for the nation as a whole it is 
estimated at more than 50 per cent. In other 
words, the chances are more than even that a 
boy or girl between the ages of 15 and 18 is 
attending a school above the elementary grade. 
By contrast, the official report points out, the 
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opportunities for a high-school education in 
1900 were but one in seven for a youth of 
similar age. 

There is, perhaps, no better index of the 
widespread prosperity in the nation than this 
increase in enrolment above the traditional 
grade school. The normal parent is alway; 
anxious to improve the opportunities of his 
children; when economic conditions permit hin 
to do so he keeps them at school as long as they 
seem to benefit by the instruction—and often a 
great deal longer.—The New York Sun. 


REPORTS 


CONDITIONS AT BROWN UNIVERSITY: 

Tue scholars who have joined our faculty in 
the last few years are bringing many new sug- 
gestions as to methods of teaching, and we 
welcome experimentation. Smaller _ classes, 
closer personal contacts, laboratory methods, 
responsibility of the student for his own educa- 
tion—these are some of the things that we now 
especially emphasize. I have seen at a western 
university 1,500 students listening to a single 
lecturer, who of course did not know and did 
not care to know his auditors. But a teacher 
who is discussing some problem with 10 stu- 
dents in his office is pursuing a wholly different 
method with a wholly different result. We are 
realizing that the old custom of playing with 
“hours” and marks and grades and percentages 
is a childish game. Fifteen “semester hours” 
does not constitute a liberal education, and a 
student with the grade of B or C may possess 
such initiative and energy as to make him a far 
more valuable citizen than the student with a 
sponge-like mind who gains an A. We are 
seeking to allow greater self-direction to the 
individual student. Teaching is not telling; it 
is causing another to know. The chief duty of 
the student is not to recite, but to use, what he 
knows. Democracy in education does not mean 
the equal treatment of unequals, but the treat- 
ment of each separate student so as to enable 
him to attain the utmost development of his 
powers. Quantitative standards may defeat our 
object. Too much specification regarding ma- 

1 From the annual report of President W. H. P. 
Faunce. 
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jors and minors and grades may turn a regis. 
trar’s office into an adding machine, or may 
force us to admit that a bachelor’s degree jg 
given to men not on the ground of alert and 
disciplined intelligence and wide horizon, but 
on the completion of 120 semester hours. Ar 
we forgetting that the student is an integer, a 
personality, and focussing our attention on the 
course, the subject, the quiz, the regurgitation 
of facts? 

Great changes are obvious in the daily life of 
our students on the campus and in the city. 
In recent years we have made definite provision 
for the better housing and more adequate diree- 
tion of the so-called “student activities.” These 
activities may be a mere drain on a student's 
time and strength, or they may be, when rightly 
developed, an admirable preparation for life. 
Since the opening of our new athletic field and 
the erection of our new gymnasium our student 
games and athletic sports are admirably pro- 
vided for. But the other student activities, 
musical, dramatic, literary, social, fraternal, 
have outgrown all their accommodation and 
equipment. The excellent dramatic presenta- 
tions of our students deserve and demand 8 
“little theater”’ The students’ dramatic society 
has turned its back on the paltry shows often 
to be found in the theaters of the city, and its 
list of recent offerings includes “Oedipus Rex,” 
“Androeles and the Lion,’ “Measure for Mea- 
sure,” “Ghosts,” “The Tempest,” “Widowers 
House,” and several other classies, ancient and 


modern. Such a program deserves the encour 
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ment which only a true theater, of modest 
ion could give. No other small building is now 
y needed. Such a theater could be used 
also by the musical clubs and for intimate lee- 
tures by visiting scholars. The various student 
publications are usually characterized by good 
taste and dignity—in marked contrast to some 
the gladly-forgotten publications of fifty 
vears ago. But if we stigmatize as profes- 
sional the student who receives money for play- 
ing baseball, what should be our attitude toward 
the students who receive compensation as edi- 
tors of a college paper or publishers of a college 
‘annual” or a college song-book ? 

One of the most important acts of the cor- 
poration during the year has been the appoint- 
ment of a committee on survey of organization 
of the university. All the trustees and fellows 
feel the need of a fresh appraisal of the powers 
and duties of all the officers appointed by the 
corporation, in order to promote efficiency, 
avoid either interference or duplication, and 
determine what should be the functions of each 
oflicer and each office in years to come. The 
modern university has grown so rapidly as to 
make “ancient good uncouth.” In some cases 
there is overlapping, waste effort, and needless 
routine. We who are on the inside of the uni- 
versity often fail to see our work in its true 
perspective and because a certain procedure was 
needed twenty years ago we may imagine that 
it is needed forever. The committee has en- 
gaged expert advice from sources entirely out- 
side the university, that we may compare our 
procedure with that of other institutions and 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN REMEDIAL READ- 
ING EXERCISES AT THE COLLEGE 
LEVEL 


A. SumMary Or Previous INVESTIGATIONS 









Stone! reports the results of an experiment 
to improve the reading ability of college stu- 
dents in fifteen classes, two of which served 
4s control groups. The Monroe Standardized 

1C. W. Stone, ‘‘Improving the Reading Ability 
of College Students,’’ Journal of Educational 
Method, 2: 8-23, 1922. 
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may decide what our history, our location, and 
our ideals demand in the years to come. Large 
results are expected from the survey of the 
committee, which is constituted as follows: 
Albert L. Scott, Clarence A. Barbour, Hermon 
C. Bumpus, Fred T. Field, Norman S. Tager, 
and R. G. D. Richardson. 

The changes in modern knowledge are not yet 
adequately reflected in our venerable “depart- 
ments” of study. The dividing lines between 
some departments have become almost invisible, 
yet still the old divisions continue, sometimes 
with little basis in reality. Artificial separation 
of departments may mean not only actual com- 
petition, but limited vision, divided effort, piece- 
meal progress. In what “department,” for 
example, should we place the study of the 
“Emancipation Proclamation”—in history, or 
political science, or English, or psychology? 
Should a study of Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
be confined to the department of English, or 
must it be included in any study of English 
puritanism, or modern astronomy, or Christian 
faith? Political science is in some universities 
combined with history, in others with social 
science. The partition wall between chemistry 
and physics has clearly become attenuated. 
Why, then, do we hesitate to visit one another’s 
classes? No surgeon would decline to operate 
before his competent fellow surgeons. Why 
should not a teacher be glad to show his fellow 
teachers how he creates enthusiasm for the poet 
Horace, or how he interests young Americans 
in the origin and growth of the American Con- 
stitution ? 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 





Silent Reading Test and Stone’s extension of it 
were used to determine the initial reading 
ability of the students. Several motives for 
improvement were developed. Definite practice 
assignments were given. Each student was en- 
couraged and aided in the diagnosis of his 
own difficulties, and every effort was made to 
secure persistence in practice. At the end of 
three weeks the students were again tested. The 
results showed clearly the superiority of the 
practice groups. 
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Stone and Colvin? arranged for twenty hours 
of controlled practice in reading for forty-five 
students in educational psychology in addition 
to critical examinations of their own study 
habits and systematic study of the psychology 
of silent reading. “As measured by the Monroe 
Silent Reading Test with Stone’s Extensions, 
their average rate score after practice and study 
was 74 per cent. gain over that of average scores 
before practice and study’; their average im- 
provement in comprehension was 84 per cent. 
The students with the lowest initial scores made 
the greatest gains, indicating that many poor 
readers among college students are making use 
of habits which can be improved through the 
use of appropriate methods. 

Book® reports an investigation in which he 
found a definite relationship between the ability 
of college students to read and academic suc- 
cess. The reading ability was measured by the 
Whipple Reading Test for College Students, and 
also by a special test on the mastery of the ordi- 
nary assignment. Academic success was mea- 
sured by credit points. The subjects were 900 
freshmen and 214 sophomores and juniors, all 
of Indiana University. 

Book also reports in the same article an ex- 
periment carried out with fifty-four students on 
improvement in reading ability. Lectures on 
how to study, conferences on individual diffi- 
culties, and definite practice periods in reading 
were given. The group showed definite and 
marked improvement in speed of reading, after 
four weeks and at the end of the semester. 

A similar procedure was followed out by 
Book with 112 students in educational psychol- 
ogy classes. A control of 109 students in other 
educational psychology classes was maintained. 
The control group was slightly higher in intel- 
ligence. Six regular class periods in the ex- 
perimental group were devoted to lectures upon 
improvement in study habits, and in particular 
to reading. Conferences were held outside of 
class. At the end of six weeks the experimental 


2C. W. Stone and Carl Colvin, ‘‘How to Study 
(as a Source of Motive in Educational Psychol- 
ogy),’’ Journal of Educational Psychology, 11: 
348-54. 1920. 

8 W. F. Book, ‘‘How Well College Students Can 
Read,’’ ScHoot anp Society, 26: 242-48. 
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groups scored on a reading test 69.5 in com. 
parison to the 59.2 of the control. 

Averill and Mueller,* using sixteen aay}; 
women as subjects, employed a variety of 
motives along with practice periods in an efor, 
to improve their reading ability. There wor 
three forty-minute practice periods per week 
given for three months. A gain in speed of 
approximately 100 per cent. was obtained, with 
a slight decrease in comprehension. Emphasis 
throughout their study was placed upon speed 
rather than comprehension. 


B. THe ProsLtem 


A previous investigation at Purdue University 
revealed, among other things, a rather startling 
deficiency in reading rate and comprehension 
for an experimental group'—the average 
achievement on a standardized reading test be. 
ing approximately that of eighth-grade pupils, 
Individual students ranged as low as fifth-grade 
reading ability. 

It was found, moreover, that there was con- 
siderable negative correlation between the num- 
ber of eye-movements in reading and scholastic 
achievement® — .646 and —.614 respectively for 
two different kinds of material. 

In an unpublished study on forty-four sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade children carried out by 
H. O. Bennett under the direction of Remmers 
the correlation between school marks and eye 
movements was found to be — .638. 

When it is recalled that both the number of 
eye movements and school marks are not par- 
ticularly high in reliability—errors of measure- 
ment are fairly large—the correlations just cited 
become even more significant. School marks 
may be safely estimated to have a reliability 
not in excess of +.80. Independent measure- 
ments of eye movements by two untrained 
students, V. L. Brink and H. D. Black, for 


4L. A. Averill and A. D. Mueller, ‘‘The Effect 
of Practice on the Improvement of Silent Reading 
in Adults,’’? Journal of Educational Research, 17: 
125-29. 1928. 

5H, H. Remmers, ‘‘A Diagnostic and Remedial 
Study of Potentially and Actually Failing Str 
dents at Purdue University,’’ pp. 35-37, Figure 
6a and Table 12, pp. 113 and 115. 

6 Ibid., p. 36. 
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twenty-two individuals—sophomores in one of 
Remmers’ classes in elementary psychology— 
a reliability of +.66 for the reading of a 
paragraph of fifteen lines. 

Correcting the correlation between eye move- 
and school marks for attenuation on the 
basis of these figures gives a “true” correlation’ 
between these two factors of .882—an unusual 
amount of relationship for two factors which 
on a priori grounds would hardly be expected 
to be so closely associated. 

The populations involved in these correlations 
are, of course, too small to warrant broad gen- 
eralization, but they are sufficiently significant 
to warrant further investigation. The writers 
accordingly planned an experiment to obtain 
a tentative answer to the question, “For a given 
type of material can the reading rate and com- 
prehension of students in the lower fourth of 
entering freshmen relative to psychological 
examination scores be improved by remedial 


gave 


ments 


exercises ?” 

If the above question were found to be an- 
swered in the affirmative it would, of course, 
not necessarily follow that there should be a 
corresponding increase in the scholastie achieve- 
ment of the students involved in the experiment. 
The established faets concerning the transfer of 
training would indicate, indeed, that such in- 
crease would be contrary to expectations. It is 
juite possible that it might be necessary to give 
such remedial drill for the various types of 
reading content encountered by the student. 
The problem of transfer remains for future 
investigations, 

C. PROCEDURE 

The experiment here reported was designed 
primarily to gain some insight into, and mastery 
of, a justifiable and sound technique, in the 
hope that a broader and more comprehensive 
future experiment might be carried out. There 
were developed, accordingly, two forms of the 
Purdue Reading Test,® to serve as measures of 
tomprehension external to the reading content 
of the experimental material itself. These two 


forms contain various types of reading material 


'T. L. Kelley, ‘‘ Statistical Method,’’ p. 204. 
‘Published by the Lafayette Printing Company, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 
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taken from college text-books and are prac- 
tically identical in difficulty. 

The students in the lower fourth of freshman 
men on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination (1927 edition) were 
called together for the purpose of explaining to 
them the results of the previous year’s investi- 
gations of reading difficulties, and the implica- 
tions of these results for possible remedial work. 
The students were told that volunteers were 
desired for such remedial instruction, the cost 
of which to each of them would be a two-dollar 
book. Ten volunteers were obtained, but of 
these only eight participated in the experiment 
at all, and of these one dropped out after the 
first two weeks of the experiment. The number 
obtained, however, was sufficient for our pur- 
poses. 

The experiment was begun on March 13 and 
was discontinued May 2, the subjects meeting 
four evenings a week for ten to forty minutes 
for remedial drill and measurement of progress. 
The first and last meetings were devoted to the 
administration of the two forms of the Purdue 
Reading Test. 

At the first meeting the subjects were also 
told in more detail of the experimental results 
on reading. The various factors influencing 
reading rate and comprehension were discussed 
in elementary fashion, and the demonstrated 
improvability of these was emphasized. The 
need for urging oneself beyond one’s accustomed 
rate was especially stressed, with the reminder 
that one must, of course, understand and remem- 
ber the material read. This injunction was 
repeated several times during the experiment. 

Each student kept a graphic record of his 
progress in terms of the average number of lines 
read per minute. A comprehension score was 
also kept in terms of the percentage of correct 
answers on an objective test (matching and true- 
false items), so that each student was able to 
assess his progress in terms of both rate and 
comprehension. 

The book used for the remedial exercises was 
C. C. Crawford’s “The Technique of Study,” 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. This book 
lends itself admirably to such an experiment as 
this in that (1) the content would presumably be 
useful for the student’s self-management; (2) 
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the difficulty appears to be well within the 
range of the ability of our students, and (3) 
objectively seored tests are appended to each 
chapter. 

At the beginning each chapter was broken up 
into approximately three equal parts, one 
evening being devoted to each part. Later this 
was increased to half a chapter and finally to a 
whole chapter. The students were all started 
reading at a given signal, and as each one 
finished, the time was read from a stop watch 
and recorded in his book. As soon as each man 
had plotted his achievement for the evening on 
his individual graph, he left his book in the 
custody of the experimenter, so that the student 
had access to his book only during the time 
spent in speed drill. A total of eight chapters 
containing 184 pages was covered in the ex- 
periment. 


D. ResvuLts 


Table 1 gives the data for the composite 
achievement of the group in speed. It will be 
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Gain in speed alone, however, is in itself of 
no consequence. If there is not a corresponding 
gain or at least no drop in comprehension, there 
would be no cause for satisfaction. Table 2 wa; 
made to throw light on this question. [t is ob. 
vious that there is a decided tendency for the 
comprehension scores to parallel the speed 
scores. 

It is pertinent here to state the assumptions 
involved in this study. It is assumed: (1) that 
the reading difficulty of the material is approxi. 
mately constant throughout the book; and (2) 
that the consecutive tests are approximately 
equivalent in difficulty. 

It was not feasible to test these assumptions 
experimentally, but this might be done in 
future more comprehensive experiment. 

A comparison of the seores on the two forms 
of the Purdue Reading Test showed practically 
no change in average score. The average scores 
were 61.6 and 62.0 respectively before and after 
the experiment. 


TABLE 1 
THE AVERAGE NUMBER OF LINES READ PER MINUTE, THE AVERAGE TIME IN MINUTES, AND THE TOTAL 
NUMBER OF LINES READ 
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Av. No. lines read per 


minute mun 20.7 22.3 22.8 22.2 246 268 25.3 25.5 268 269 25.3 248 258 
Av. time in minutes... 8.8 83 99 13.2 109 109 116 11.9 115 19.3 18.8 304 243 
Total No. lines read... 177 190 226 281 263 284 284 291 300 487 458 753 5% 





observed that there is a rather steady increase 
in the average number of lines read per minute. 
The end period represents a gain of 24.6 per 
cent. over the initial period. This is a rather 
surprising gain when it is noted that the total 
actual reading time was only three hours. 


TABLE 2 


COMPREHENSION ScorRES IN TERMS OF PER CENT. 
CORRECT ON SUCCESSIVE TRUE-FALSE TESTS 








Test No. 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Per cent. correct.. 60.6 62.9 87.1 77.6 71.5 81.3 











E. SuMMARY 


An experiment with seven students was car- 
ried out to study the gain in speed and compre- 
hension of motivated remedial speed drills. The 
results indicate that for approximately three 
hours of actual reading time spread over 4 
period of nearly two months the increase i 
both these functions approximates twenty-five 
per cent. for the material read. It is not known 
to what extent if any this gain transferred to 
other types of reading situations. 

H. H. RemMers 
J. M. SraLNAKER 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 





World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York 


( p-CENTERED ScHoot. Harold Rugg and 
Shumaker. pp. xiv+359. 21 illustra 
ns. $2.40. 
< is an attempt to appraise the child- 
schools. It has been written in the belief 
development represents one of the two 
nortant movements in the recent history of 
rolerant understanding and creative self- 
re the two criteria on which the child- 
schools are here evaluated. 


Westbrook Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
ONAL ACTIVITIES OF NEW ENGLAND. Zora 
Klain. pp. xiii + 228. 
s called to some of the outstanding fea- 
Quaker schools in New England from the 
f the seventeenth century to date. Some 
» devoted to schools supported by New 
Quakers in states outside of New England 
er countries. The information contained 
is obtained almost entirely from mip 
oO er meetings 


Ginn and Company, Boston 


ESSENTIALS. J. Mace Andress, A. K. 
Aldinger and I. H. Goldberger. pp. viii+ 
481, $1.72. 


roughout this book the authors have tried to 

e the health problems of high-school students 

present information and a stimulus for the 
of habits which will be of value to them. 


Roap To CiT1zENsHIP. Frances R. Dearborn. 
Illustrated by Maurice Day. pp. xi+ 154. 
$0.68. 

used both as a civics text and for silent 

forming the basis for a semester's work in 

ng of citizenship. The book is written in 
uage for elementary grades 


Silver, Burdett & Company, New York 


Srupies In GREEK. Jane G. Carter. 216 
pp. 59 illustrations. $1.60. 


sons are so arranged that they may be used 

lassical students in organized classes in 
or high school, in one or two semesters, or 

mature students without an instructor, or 
ers in Latin, English and the sciences who 
t have had time for the study of Greek. 


Meador Publishing Company, Boston 


ESS OF THE HILLS. Susan F. Sawyer. 
62 pp. Illustrated. $2.50, 


historical novel in that it portrays 
litions among the slaves before, during 
* the Civil War. It is somewhat of a con 
Uncle Tom's Cabin” and is intended to be 
llaboration with the latter 


Walter Neale, New York 


Baagpap. Charles E., Shepard. 233 pp. 

8 illustrations. $2.00, 

A number of essays on various forms of life and 
r extending in range from art to law, from 
secular to things sacred, from politics to phi- 

phy and from Bagdad to London. 
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5000 AMERICAN TEACHERS 


WILL ATTEND 


THE WORLD FEDERATION 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


GENEVA 
July 25, 1929 


An international Acquaintance Tour is 
planned under the leadership of 
MISS CORNELIA STORRS ADAIR 
Former President, N. E. A., Richmond, Va., 
and 
DR. W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 
Professor of Education, Swarthmore College 
The itinerary also covers full program of 
sight-seeing in Europe’s famous Capitals. 
SAIL—‘‘ARABIC’’—JULY 6 
RETURN—‘‘HOMERIC’’—AUG, 28 
Make early application for membership to 


MISS ADAIR, DR. RYAN or 


World Acquaintance Travel, 
INC. 
29 WEST 49th ST. NEW YORK 
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A HOMEY HOTEL IN THE HEART 
OF NEW YORK 
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47th to 48th Street ) 
East of Broadway 
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in Times Square! 


Single Rooms with 
Running Water .. $2.00 
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Running Water .. $3.00 


Single Rooms with 
I 


Double Rooms with | 
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Special Weekly Rates 


, F. W. BIZEL 


Resident Manager 
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NEW TEST MATERIAL 


A new thing—tests in algebra. There are 


ALGEBRA 100 in all, in tablet form, covering all im- 
portant operations of algebra, such as trans- 
WORKBOOK 


lation of algebraic equations, substitutions in 


By Fowlkes, Kingsbury, formulas, collecting terms and solving equa- 

- — , ‘ . . . 
Wallace, and Goff tions, reading and making graphs, ete. The 
| 100 tests $.80 tests include all the modern types of tests and 


equipment for checking and recording an- 
swers is provided. 


An entirely new book based on the “‘ever- 


? 


lasting fundamentals of Latin’’; 73 tests 


PROGRESS TESTS covering all phases of Latin and offering a 


most dependable means of checking progress. 


The tests fall into seven groups: vocabulary, 
- Y >» o = -_ > . . 
By Ullman & Smalley sentence, form, syntax, derivatives and word 
} 73 tests $.84 study, comprehension, and Roman eiviliza- 


| tion. Planned to accompany the Ullman and 
Henry textbooks, but may be used with any 
standard books or in any order desired. 


A collection of tests for use in high schools or 
first year in college. The ninety tests give 
1 PRACTICE LEAVES thorough and varied practice in the essentials 
IN THE ESSENTIALS in English. All the fundamentals are cov- 


ered: grammar, punctuation, sentence struc- 


OF ENGLISH ture, clearness, and emphasis. All the 
By Moffett & Deffendall modern types of tests are included. A con- 
1 90 tests $.89 cise, comprehensive review, found at the back } 
of the book, acts also as a handy reference 
| grammar. In tablet form with detachable 
| leaves. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 





























